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THE 

PANEGYRICK 


Sir  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


IR  IS  AA  C  NE  TVT  O  N  was  born  at 
Wolftrop  in  the  County  of  Lincoln  on  Chrijl - 
mas-day y  O.  S.  in  the  year  1642.  He  was 
defcended  of  the  eldeft  Branch  of  the  Fa¬ 
mily  of  Sir  John  Newton ,  Bart,  who  were 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  JVolftropy  and  have 
been  poflefs’d  of  the  Eftate  for  near  200 
years.  The  Newtons  had  remov'd  thither  from  Weftby  in 
the  fame  County,  but  originally  came  from  the  Town  of 
Newton  in  Lancashire.  His  Mother’s  name  was  Anne  Ayf 
coughy  who  was  alio  of  an  antient  Family,  and  married  again 
after  his  Father’s  Dcceafe. 

She  fent  her  Son  to  the  Frce-School  of  Grantham  at 
twelve  years  old,  and  took  him  thence  within  a  few  years 
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after,  that  fhe  might  make  him  early  acquainted  with  his 
own  affairs,  and  learn  to  look  after  them  himfelf.  But  fhe 
found  him  fo  little  difpos’d  towards  an  application  for  Bu~ 
finefs,  and  fo  entirely  given  up  to  his  Book,  that  fhe  foon 
fent  him  back  to  Grantham ,  with  free  leave  to  follow  his  own 
Inclinations.  And  thefe  he  afterwards  purfued  with  the 
greateft  Satisfaction,  by  removing  from  thence  to  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge?  where,  he  was  admitted  in  1660,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen, 

w'  In  ftudying  Mathcmaticfcs7  he  employ'd  his  Thoughts  very 
little  upon  Euclid ,  as  judging  him  too  plain  and  eafy  to  take 
up  any  part  of  his  time  ;  he  underftood  him  almoft  before 
he  had  read  him,  and  by  only  calling  his  eye  upon  the  Sub-, 
jeft  of  a  Propofition,  was  able  to  give  the  Demonftra- 
tion.  He  launch'd  at  once  into  fuch  Books  as  the  Geometry 
of  Des  Cartes  and  the  Opticks  of  Kepler .  So  that  we  may 
juftly  apply  to  him  what  Lucan  has  faid  of  the  Nile ,  whofe 
Springs  were  unknown  to  the  Antients,  That  it  was  not 
granted  to  Mankind  to  fee  the  Nile  in  a  fmall  Stream .  It 
can  be  prov'd,  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  made  his  great 
difcoveries  in  Geometry,  and  laid  the  Foundation  of  his 
two  famous  Performances,  the  Erincipia  and  the  Opticks , 
by  that  time  he  was  four  and  twenty  years  old.  If  the  in¬ 
telligent  Beings,  fuperiour  to  Man,  do  alfo  make  a  progrefs 
in  Knowledge,  they  fly  whilft  we  creep,  and  pafs  over  with¬ 
out  notice  the  intermediate  fteps,  by  which  we  flowly  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  perception  of  one  truth  to  another,  which 
has  a  dependence  upon  it. 

In  1 668.  Nicholas  Mercator ,  a  Native  of  Holftein,  who 
had  pafs'd  the  befi:  part  of  his  time  in  Englandy  publiflfd 
his  Logarithmotechma ,  in  which  he  refolv  d  the  Area  of  an 
Hyperbola  into  an  infinite  Series.  This  was  the  firfl  time 
inch  a  method  of  Calculation,  fo  dextroufly  drawn  from  the 
i  ’  nature; 
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mature  of  a  particular  Curve,  had  appear  d  in  the  World, 
The  learned  Dr.  Barrow ,  at  that  time  refiding  at  Cambridge 
with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  who  was  then  in  his  feven  and 
twentieth  year,  recollected  (freight,  that  he  had  feen  the 
fame  Theory  among  the  Compofttions  of  this  young  Gen¬ 
tleman,  tho*  not  confin’d  to  the  Hyperbola  in  particular,  but 
extended  by  general  rules  to  all  forts  of  curvilinear  Figures, 
even  to  mechanical  Curves,  to  their  Quadratures,  Rectifi¬ 
cations,  and  Centres  of  Gravity,  to  Solids  form’d  by  their 
Revolutions,  and  the  Surfaces  of  fuch  Solids  $  fo  that  if  the 
Determinations  were  pofiible,  the  Series  would  terminate  at 
a  certain  point,  or  it  they  did  not  terminate,  their  fums 
might  be  had  by  rule  5  and  if  the  precife  Determinations 
could  not  be  obtain’d,  yet  nearer  approaches  might  ftill  be 
made  towards  Infinity  5  the  happieft  and  moft  artful  Scheme 
which  the  wit  of  Man  could  have  ever  invented  for  iupp ly¬ 
ing  the  imperfection  of  his  own  knowledge, 

Twas  a  great  treafure  for  a  Mathematician  to  be  poflefsd 
of  fo  fruitful  and  fo  general  a  Theory  ;  ’twas  a  (till  grea¬ 
ter  glory  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  a  Theory  fo  furprifing 
and  ingenious  ;  and  ’twas  natural  for  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  when 
he  faw  by  Mercator’s  Book,  that  he  was  upon  the  right  pur- 
fuit,  and  that  others  might  follow  him  in  it,  to  have  laid 
open  his  treafure  at  large,  and  fecur’d  to  himfelf  the  right  of 
property,  arifing  from  the  difeovery.  But  he  was  fatisfied 
with  the  enjoyment  of  it,  without  being  at  all  follicitous 
about  the  glory  attending  it.  He  fays  himfelf  in  one  of  his 
letters  in  the  Commercium  Epiftolicum ,  that  he  thought  his  fe¬ 
rret  had  been  entirely  di [cover  d  by  Mercator,  or  would  have 
been  by  others ,  before  he  fljould  have  been  of  a  proper  age  to  have 
difclosd it.  He  fuffer’d  the  honour  of  an  Invention  to  be  ra¬ 
vi  fil’d  from  him  without  regret,  from  whence  he  might  have 
promis’d  himlelf  the  largcft  returns  of  praife;  and  tho*  he 
loft  no  time  in  the  purfuit  of  the  nobleft  Attempts,  yet  he 

B  z  waited 
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waited  ’till  he  was  of  a  convenient  age  to  fhew  him fe If  to. 
the  World.  His  Manufcript  was  only  communicated  to  Mr, 
Collins  and  my  Lord  Brounker,  who- were  diftinguiflfd  by 
their  Skill  in  thefe  matters  y  and  even  this  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tain'd  but  by  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Barrow ,  who  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  indulge  his  Modefty  to  the  utmofl:  length  of 
his  Inclination, 

This  Manufcript,  which  the  Author  gave  out  of  his  hands* 
in  1 669.  was  entitled,  A  Method ,  which  1  had  formerly 
found  oiity  6tc.  Now  if  the  word  formerly  be  fiipposd  only 
to  comprehend  three  years,  this  beautiful  Theory  muft  have 
been  difcoverd  before  he  was  four  and  twenty  years  old. 
The  fame  Manufcript  farther  contains  the  Invention  and 
Calculation  of  Fluxions,  which  have  occa hon'd  fo  great  a* 
Difpute  between  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  or 
rather  between  German y  and  England .  We  gave  the  Hh 
ftory  of  it  in  1716.  in  our  Panegyrick  upon  Mr.  Leibnitz  ; 
and  tho*  our  bufinefs  was  then  to  praife  Mr.  Leibnitz ,  yet 
we  there  fo  exactly  obferv’d  the  Impartiality  of  an  Hiftorian, 
that  we  have  nothing  more  to  add  at  prelent  with  reference 
to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton .  We  expreffly  declar'd,  that  Sir  If.  New¬ 
ton  was  certainly  the  Inventor  ■$  that  the  Glory  of  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  due  5  and  that  the  Difpute  was  only  whether  Mn 
Leibnitz  had  borrow  d  his  notion  from  him .  All  England 
is  convinc'd  that  he  did,  tho*  the  Royal  Society  have  not 
been  decifive  in  their  Judgment  upon  it.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
Invention  preceded  the  publication  of  Mr.  Leibnitz  by  fe- 
veral  years.  Mr.  Leibnitz  on  the  other  hand  is  the  firft 
who  ever  made  this  Method  of  Calculation  publick  ;  and  if 
he  has  taken  it  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  he  has  at  leafl  re- 
fembled  Trometheus  in  the  Fable,  who  hole  Fire  from  the 
Gods,  that  he  might  communicate  it  to  Men. 
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In  1687.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  at  lad  determin’d  to -  throw 
off  the  Veil,  and  let  the  World  fee  what  manner  of  Man 
he  was;  ’twas  then  he  publidfd  his  Mathematical  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy.  This  Book,  in  which  he  has  built 
a  new  Sydem  of  Phyficks  upon  the  deeped  reafonings  in  Ge¬ 
ometry,  did  not  at  fird  meet  with  all  the  applaufe  it  de- 
ferv’d,  and  which  it  was  one  day  to  receive.  As  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  great  deal  of  learning,  as  the  Author  has  been 
very  fparing  of  his  expredions,  and  the  conclufions  are  often 
fo  haftily  drawn  from  the  pr  cm  ides,  that  the  Reader  is  fre¬ 
quently  left  to  fupply  an  intermediate  chain  of '  Confequences* 
it  requir’d  fome  time  before  the  Publick  could  be  able  to  un¬ 
derhand  it.  Mathematicians  of  character  were  oblig’d  to 
ftudy  it  with  care,  before  they  could  be  maders  of  it  5  and 
thofe  of  a  lower  rank  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  it,  till 
encourag’d  by  the  more  learned  $  but  at  lad,  when  the  Book 
came  to  be  fufficiently  known,  the  approbation,  which  had 
been  fo  (lowly  gain’d,  became  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  from  all  quarters  but  one  general  cry  of  Admi¬ 
ration.  Mankind  were  amaz’d  at  the  maderly  Strokes* 
which  fhone  throughout  the  Work,  and  dood  adonifli’d  at 
the  vad  Genius  for  Invention  difeovefd  in  it,  which  in  all 
the  Countries  of  the  learned  World  hardly  everfhews  itfelf 
in  above  three  or  four  Perfons  during  the  whole  extent  of 
a  mod  fruitful  Age. 

There  are  two  principal  Theories,  which  prevail  above 
the  red  in  the  Principia  Mathematical  the  doftrine  of  cen¬ 
tripetal  Forces,  and  of  the  refidance  of  Fluids  to  Bodies  mow’ 
ing  in  them  ;  thefe  are  both  almod  entirely  new,  and  treated  of 
according  to  the  Author’s  fublime  method  of  reafoning  in  Geo¬ 
metry.  There’s  no  poffibility  of  touching  upon  either  of 
thefe  points  without  having  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  before  our 
eyes,  without  copying  from,  him,  or  treading  after  him,  and 
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fhould  we  endeavour  to  conceal  it,  ftwould  be  hardly  practh 
.cable  with  all  our  addrefs  to  prevent  its  being  known» 

The  relation  obferv'd  by  Kepler  between  the  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  Bodies,  and  their  diftances  from  the  centre 
of  thofe  Revolutions,  holds  good  throughout  the  whole  ce- 
leftial  Syftem.  If  we  fuppofe,  as  we  neceffarily  mull,  that 
a  certain  force  reftrains  thofe  great  Bodies  from  proceeding 
to  move  according  to  their  natural  dire&ion  in  a  right  line 
from  Weft  to  Eaft,  and  draws  'em  continually  towards  a  par» 
ticular  Centre,  it  will  follow  from  Keplefs  rule,  that  this 
central  or  centripetal  Force  will  have  a  different  addon  upon 
the  fame  Body  according  to  its  different  diftances  from  this 
centre,  and  that  in  a  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  fquares  of 
thofe  diftances  5  fo  as,  for  inftance,  if  the  Body  be  twice  as 
far  diftant  from  the  Centre  of  its  revolution  as  before,  the 
adlion  of  the  central  Force  upon  it  will  be  four  times  lefs. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Syftem  feems  to  have  been  founded  upon 
this  Obfervation.  We  may  alfo  fuppofe  or  imagine  that  the 
Moon  firftfell  under  his  confideration,  as  it  has  the  Earth  for 
the  centre  of  its  Motion, 

Were  the  Moon  to  lofe  all  the  impulfe,  by  which  it  has  a 
tendency  to  move  in  a  right  line  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  and 
the  central  Force  only,  by  which  it  is  drawn  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Earth,  were  left  remaining,  ftwould  folely  o- 
bey  that  Force,  and  following  its  direction  only,  would 
move  in  a  right  line  towards  the  centre  of  the  Earth.  The 
motion  of  its  revolution  being  known,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
demonftrates  that  by  this  motion  it  would  deferibe  1 5  "Paris 
feet  in  the  firft  minute  of  its  defeent.  The  diftance  of  the 
Moon  from  the  Earth  is  60  of  the  Earths  femidiameters  ;  by 
that  time  therefore  it  would  have  arrived  at  the  furface  of 
the  Earth,  the  action  of  the  Force,  which  brought  it  thither, 
would  be  encreas'd  by  the  fquare  of  6 o,  that  is,  it  would  be 

3600 
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$6oo  times  greater  than  in  the  firft  minute,  and  thus  the  Moon 
in  the  laft  minute  would  deferibe  3600  times  1 5  feet. 

Now  if  we  fuppofe,  that  the  force  ading  upon  the  xMoon 
is  the  fame  with  that  which  we  call  Gravity  in  Bodies  upon- 
Earth,  it  would  follow  from  the  Syftem  of  Galileo ,  that  the* 
Moon,  which  upon  its  coming  to  the  Earth  would  have  dc- 
ferib’d  3  600  times  x  5  feet  in  one  minute,  muft  alfo  have  de¬ 
fer  ib’d  15  feet  in  the  firft  60th  part,  or  in  the  firft  fécond  of 
that  minute.  Now  we  learn  from  Experiments,  which  in¬ 
deed  can  only  be  made  at  fmall  alliances  from  the  Earth's 
furface,  that  heavy  Bodies  let  fall  upon  the  Earth  deferibe 
15  feet  in  the  firft  fécond  of  their  fall.  They  are  therefore, 
with  refped  to  the  times  of  their  defeent,  precifely  in  the 
fame  cafe,  as  if  having  made  the  fame  revolution  round  tl  e 
Earth  as  the  Moon,  and  at  the  fame  diftance,  they  were  let 
fall  by  the  foie  force  of  their  Gravity  :  If  then  they  are  in  the 
fame  cafe  with  the  Moon,  the  Moon  is  in  the  fame  cafe  with 
them,  and  is  only  drawn  towards  the  centre  of  the  Earth 
every  moment  by  the  force  of  the  fame  Gravity.  So  exad 
a  conformity,  or  rather  fio  perfed  an  identity,  of  Effeds  can 
only  arife  from  an  identity  of  caufes. 

’Tis  true,  that  in  the  Syftem  of  Galileo ,  which  we  have 
hitherto  follow'd,  Gravity  is  fuppofed  to  be  every  where  the 
fame,  whereas  the  centripetal  force  of  the  Moon  is  (hewn 
to  be  different  in  the  very  demonftration  we  have  juft  now 
given.  But  the  reafon  is,  that  in  all  our  Experiments  the. 
greateft  height,  from  whence  we  can  let  any  Bodies  fall* 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  1500  Leagues,  they 
are  all  at  from  the  centre  of  the  Earth.  Tis  demonftrable, 
that  a  Canon-ball  difeharg’d  horizontally,  upon  the  fup por¬ 
tion  of  an  uniform  Gravity,  deferibes  a  Parabola,  which  is 
terminated  in  one  point  by  the  place  where  it  firft  falls  to 
the  Ground  5  but  was  it  difeharg’d  from  an  eminence  high 

enough-. 
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enough  to  make  the  inequality  of  the  action  of  Gravity  fen- 
lible,  it  would  deferibe  an  Ellipfis  inftead  of  a  Parabola, 
which  would  have  the  centre  of  the  Earth  for  one  of  its  Fo~ 
cuss,  that  is,  it  would  do  exactly  the  fame  thing  as  the 
Moon  docs. 

If  the  Moon  is  heavy  after  the  fame  manner  as  all  Bodies 
upon  Earth  .are  heavy  $  if  it  is  drawn  towards  the  Earth  by 
the  fame  force,  which  draws  them  thither;  if  according  to 
Sitlfaac  Newtons  expreffionit  gravitates  towards  the  Earth, 
the  fame  principle  prevails  throughout  all  the  wonderful  fvftcm 
of  the  heavenly  Bodies  5  for  all  nature  is  exactly  the  fame, 
the  like  uniform  difpofition  is  every  where  to  be  difeern’d, 
the  fame  Ellipfes  deferib’d  by  Bodies  moving  round  another 
Body,  which  is  plac’d  in  one  of  their  Focus’s.  The  Satellites 
of  Jupiter  gravitate  towards  Jupiter,  as  the  Moon  gravitates 
towards  the  Earth,  the  Satellites  of  Saturn  towards  Saturn % 
and  all  the  Planets  together  towards  the  Sun. 

We  are  ignorant  wherein  the  nature  of  Gravitation  con» 
Efts,  nor  was  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  himfelf  acquainted  with  it. 
If  Gravitation  is  caus'd  by  impulfe,  we  may  conceive  a  piece 
of  falling  Marble  to  be  impelfd  towards  the  Earth,  without 
the  Earth's  having  any  tendency  to  move  towards  the  Marble  j 
and  in  a  word,  all  the  Centres,  to  which  the  motions  ari- 
fing  /from  Gravitation  are  directed,  may  be  fuppos’d  im¬ 
moveable.  But  if  it  aCts  by  Attraction,  the  Earth  cannot 
attract  the  piece  of  Marble,  without  the  reciprocal  aCtion 
of  the  Marble  upon  the  Earth  5  for  why  fhould  any  particu¬ 
lar  Bodies  be  endued  with  an  attractive  power  rather  than 
others  >  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  aCtion  of  Gravita¬ 
tion  to  be  conftantly  reciprocal  in  all  Bodies,  and  propor¬ 
tional  only  to  the  quantities  of  matter  contain'd  in  'em, 
and  by  this  means  he  feems  to  determine,  that  Gravitation 
Is  in  reality  an  Attraction.  Tis  this  word  only  he  makes 

uie 
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ufe  of  upon  all  occafions  to  denote  the  adive  force  there  is 
in  Bodies  î  a  force  unknown  indeed,  and  which  he  does  not 
pretend  to  define  5  but  if  it  could  alfo  aft  by  impulfe,  why  did 
he  not  rather  make  choice  of  the  clearer  expreftion,  fince 
all  will  allow  that  they  are  of  too  different  a  nature  to  be  ufed 
promifcuoufly  ?  The  perpetual  ufe  of  the  word  Attradion, 
fupported  by  fo  great  an  authority,  and  perhaps  alfo  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newtons  own  inclination  for  the  thing  itfelf,  at  leaft 
renders  an  idea  familiar  to  his  readers,  which  the  Cartefians 
had  rejeded,  and  all  other  Philofophers  had  condemn'd  1 
we  muft  therefore  be  upon  our  guard  not  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  reality,  as  we  are  expofed  to  the  temptation  of  believing 
that  we  underhand  it. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  all  Bodies,  according  to  Sit  If,  New¬ 
ton,  gravitate  towards  one  another,  or  attrad  one  another  in 
proportion  to  the  quantities  of  matter  contain'd  in  'em  ;  and, 
in  revolving  about  a  common  Centre,  by  which  they  are 
confequently  attraded,  and  which  they  mutually  attrad,  their 
attradive  forces  vary  in  a  reciprocal  proportion  of  their  di- 
fiances  from  that  Centre  5  and  if  all  together  with  their  com¬ 
mon  Centre  revolve  about  another  Centre  which  is  common 
to  others  with  them,  new  relations  muft  hence  arife,  which 
will  form  a  furprifing  complication.  Thus  every  frngle  Satellite 
of  Saturn  gravitates  towards  the  other  four,  and  the  other 
four  gravitate  towards  the  fifth  ;  all  the  five  gravitate  to¬ 
wards  Saturn ,  and  Saturn  towards  them;  they  all  gravitate 
towards  the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  towards  them  all.  What  an 
immenfe  skill  in  Geometry  muft  have  been  requifite  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  intricacies  of  fo  many  different  relations?  It  feems 
to  have  been  a  bold  attempt  to  have  undertaken  it  ;  and  one 
cannot  without  amazement  confider,  that  from  fo  abftraded 
a  Theory,  form’d  of  fo  many  particular  Theories,  and  all  of 
'em  puzzled  with  difficulties,  conclufions  fhould  always  arife 
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exadly  conformable  to  fuch  fads,  as  have  been  eftabliftfd  by 
Aftronomy. 

Nay  farther,  upon  fome  occafions,  fads,  to  which  Aftro- 
nomers  had  not  fufficiently  attended,  feem  to  have  been  pre- 
fag  d  by  thefe  cohclufions.  It  has  been  alledg’d  for  fome 
time  paft,  and  efpecially  in  England ,  that  when  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  are  in  their  greateft  proximity,  tho’  then  their  di¬ 
stance  is  165  millions  of  leagues,  their  motions  are  not  fo 
regular  as  in  the  reft  of  their  courfe  ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons 
Syftem  at  once  afligns  the  reafon  for  it,  which  no  other  Sy- 
fiem  but  his  could  ever  account  for.  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
do  then  attrad  one  another  with  the  greater  force,  becaufe 
they  are  nearer  to  each  other,  and  by  this  means  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  their  courfe  is  fenfibly  affeded  ;  And  even  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  bounds  of  this  irregularity  are  capable  of  being  de¬ 
termin'd. 

The  Moon  is  the  moft  irregular  of  all  the  heavenly  Bo¬ 
dies,  the  exadeft  Tables  very  often  fall  fhort  of  pointing  out 
her  courfe,  and  we  are  frequently  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
the  variety  of  her  wanderings.  Dr.  Halley ,  whofe  profound 
skill  in  Mathematicks  is  no  hindrance  to  his  being  a  good 
Poet,  fays  in  the  verfes  he  has  fet  before  the  3d  Edition  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Principia,  that  the  Moon  had  not  till  then 
been  JubjeSt  to  the  reins  of  any  Calculai iony  nor  fubdued  by 
any  Aftronomer ,  but  that  at  laft  fhe  had  fubmitted  to  Rule  in 
this  new  Syftem.  All  the  irregularities  of  her  courfe  are  there 
fo  neceflary,  as  to  become  capable  of  being  foretold  5  and 
Yis  hardly  poftible  that  a  Syftem,  which  fo  readily  accounts 
for  ’em,  fhould  not  be  a  juft  one,  if  we  confider  cm  efpe¬ 
cially  as  the  fmall  part  of  a  whole,  in  which  an  infinite 
number  of  other  appearances  are  explain'd  with  the  like 
happy  fuccefs.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  Sea  feem  fo  na¬ 
turally  to  arife  from  the  joint  adions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
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ispon  the  Waters,  that  this  once  furprifing  Phenomenon  ap^ 
pears  now  to  be  no  longer  wonderful» 

The  other  Theory,  upon  which  the  Principia  turns,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Refiftance  of  Fluids  to  Bodies  moving 
in  ’em  ;  and  this  muft  neceflarily  take  in  feme  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Phænomena  of  Nature,  fuch  as  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  Bodies,  Light,  and  Sound.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has 
diftindly  examin’d  upon  geometrical  Principles  the  effeds  of 
this  refiftance  arifing  from  the  feveral  confiderations  of  the 
denfity  of  the  Medium,  the  velocity  of  the  moving  Bodies, 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  Surfaces  ;  and  has  at  laft  drawn  con- 
clufions  from  ’em,  which  are  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with 
the  Vortices  of  Pes  Cartes,  and  quite  overturn  that  mighty* 
celeftial  Pile,  which  had  formerly  been  lookt  upon  as  im~ 
pofiible  to  be  fhaken.  If  the  Planets  move  round  the  Sun 
in  any  fluid  whatfoever,  let  the  ethereal  matter  which  fills 
up  all  Space  be  never  fo  fubtle,  the  Bodies  moving  in  it  can¬ 
not  but  demonftrably  find  fome  refiftance  $  and  if  fo,  whence 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  motions  of  thefe  Planets  are  not 
perpetually  and  even  fuddenly  impair’d  ?  Or  how  can  the 
Comets  fo  freely  move  acrofs  thefe  Vortices  in  diredions 
contrary  to  the  motions  of  the  vortical  Fluid,  without  any 
fenfible  alteration  in  their  motions  ?  Or  is  it  poffible,  that 
thefe  immenfe  Torrents,  moving  with  an  almoft  incredible 
rapidity,  fhould  not  in  an  inftant  abforb  all  the  motion  of 
a  particular  Body,  which  is  but  as  an  Atom  in  comparifon 
with  them,  and  forcibly  carry  it  along  with  ’em  in  their  cir¬ 
cumvolution  ? 

The  heavenly  Bodies  do  therefore  move  in  a  void  fpace, 
exceptthat  the  Exhalations  arifingfrom’em  in  conjundion  with 
the  Rays  of  Light,  which  varioufly  intermix  with  each  other, 
interfperfe  a  fmall  quantity  of  matter  in  the  almoft  infinite 
portions  of  immaterial  lpace.  The  Vacuum  and  Attradion, 
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which  had  been  banifh’d  by  cDes  Cartes  from  the  phyfical 
World,  and  to  all  outward  feeming  were  banifh’d  for  ever* 
are  brought  back  again  by  Sir  Ijaac  Newton  arm'd  with  a 
new  force,  of  which  they  had  been  judg’d  incapable,  and 
perhaps  only  a  little  chang'd  in  appearance. 

The  two  great  Men,  who  are  here  found  in  fo  great  ait' 
oppofition,  did  in  many  refpeds  very  much  refe  ruble  each 
other.  They  were  both  of  ’em  men  of  a  fuperlative  genius,, 
born  to  command  over  others,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
Empires:  Both  of ’em  were  excellent  Mathematicians,  and 
faw  the  neceffity  of  introducing  Geometry  into  Phyficks  5  and 
both  of  ’em  form’d  their  Syftems  upon  geometrical  Reafon« 
ings,  which  they  ow’d  almoft  entirely  to  themfelves* 
But  the  one  was  for  taking  a  bold  flight,  and  placing 
himfelf  at  the  fountain-head  refolv’d  to  fubjed  even  firft 
Principles  to  certain  clear  and  fundamental  Ideas  of  his 
own,  from  whence  he  would  deduce  the  appearances  of  Na¬ 
ture  as  fo  many  confequences  from  his  pofitions.  Whilft 
the  other  with  more  caution  and  modefty  began  with  ob- 
ferving  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  gradually  advancing  to  , 
unknown  principles,  with  a  refolution  to  admit  of  fuch  only 
as  might  be  fupplied  by  a  chain  of  confequences.  The  one 
proceeds  from  what  he  clearly  underftands,  to  find  out  the 
caufe  of  what  he  fees  :  And  the  other  from  what  he  fees  to 
find  out  the  caufe,  whether  plain  or  obfeure.  The  evident 
principles  of  the  one  do  not  always  condud  him  to  appear¬ 
ances  fuch  as  in  reality  they  are;  and  appearances  do  not 
always  lead  the  other  to  fuch  principles  as  are  fufliciently 
evident:  Whilft  the  limits,  which  in  thefe  two  oppofite  me¬ 
thods  could  put  a  flop  to  the  farther  progrefs  of  two  fuch 
men  as  thefe,  are  not  the  limits  of  their  own,  but  of  hu¬ 
man  Underftanding* 
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At  the  fame  time  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  engag’d 
upon  his  great  work  of  the  Principia ,  he  had  another  on 
his  hands,  altogether  as  much  an  Original  as  the  former  > 
and  tho’  lefs  general  in  the  title,  yet  as  extenfive  in  the 
manner  he  defign’d  to  handle  it.  ’Tis  his  Opticks ,  or  Trea- 
tife  of  Light  and  Colour s,  which  firft  came  abroad  in  1704. 
after  the  Author  had  fpent  30  years  in  making  the  Experi¬ 
ments,  he  judg’d  neceflary  to  compleat  it. 

’Tis  no  eafy  matter  to  be  able  to  make  an  Experiment  with 
accuracy.  The  leaft  fact,  which  offers  itfelf  to  our  confit- 
deration,  takes  in  fo  many  other  fads,  which  modify  or 
compofe  it,  that  it  requires  the  iitmoft  dexterity  to  lay  open 
the  feveral  branches  of  its  compofition,  and  no  lefs  fagacity 
to  find  ’em  out.  It  mufl  be  fubdivided  into  other  fads, 
which  are  themfelves  compounded  -y  and  unlefs  we  have  at 
firft  fallen  upon  a  right  method  of  purfuit,  we  fhall  find  our 
felves  very  often  involv’d  in  unextricable  difficulties.  Origi¬ 
nal  and  elementary  fads  feem  to  have  been  conceal’d  from 
us  by  nature  with  as  much  care  as  their  caufies,  and  when 
once  we  come  to  difcover  ’em,  the  view  is  entirely  new, 
and  altogether  unforefeen. 

The  confiant  objed  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  Opticks  is  the 
'Anatomy  of  Light.  The  expreffion  is  not  too  bold,  nor 
more  comprehenfive  than  the  thing  itfelf.  A  very  fmail 
Beam  of  Light,  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  which  yet  can 
never  be  fo  finall  as  not  to  confift  of  an  infinite  number  of 
Rays,  is  divided  and  diffeded,  fo  as  to  give  the  elementary 
Rays,  of  which  it  is  compos’d,  diftind  from  each  other,  and 
differing  in  colour,  which  fhall  after  that  feparation  remain 
unalterable  5  the  whitenefs  of  the  undivided  beam-  before  its 
diiledion  refulting  from  the  intermixture  of  all  the  particu¬ 
lar  colours  of  the  original  rays.  This  feparation  of  rays  has 
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been  found  fo  difficult,  that  when  Mr.  Mariotte  attempted 
it  upon  the  firft  report  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Experiments, 
he  fail'd  of  fuccefs,  tho*  he  had  fo  remarkable  a  genius  for 
making  Experiments,  and  had  fucceeded  fo  well  on  fo  many 
other  oecafions. 

T would  have  been  impoffibie  to  have  ever  feparated  the 
primary-colour’d  Rays,  if  they  had  not  been  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  an  inequality  of  Refraction,  in  palling  thro*  the 
fame  medium,  the  fame  glafs  prifm,  and  by  that  means  to 
be  diiunited,  when  receiv’d  at  convenient  diftances*  This 
different  Refrangibility  of  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet, 
and  the  vaffc  variety  of  intermediate-colour’d  Rays,  a  pro¬ 
perty  which  had  never  been  fufpeded,  and  which  no -conjec¬ 
ture  could  have  ever  form’d,  is  the  fundamental  Difcovery  in 
Sir  If  Newton's  Trcatife.  From  the  different  Refrangibility 
we  are  led  to  the  different  Reflexibility  5  and  what  is  ftill 
more  curious,  the  fame  fort  of  Rays  at  equal  angles  of  in¬ 
cidence  on  any  thin  tranfparent  plate  are  alternately  reflect¬ 
ed  and  tranfmitted  for  many  fucceffions  ;  a  kind  of  fport, 
which  could  never  have  been  diftinguifhed  but  by  a  very 
good  eye,  affifted  by  a  very  good  judgment.  Andlaftly,  (in 
which  point  only  the  firft  thought  was  not  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
tons)  the  Rays  which  pafs  near  the  edges  of  Bodies  without 
touching  them,  do  not  pafs  by  them  in  right  lines,  but  are 
fomewhat  turn’d  aftde,  and  form  that  fort  of  bending  which 
he  calls  Inflection.  From  all  which  obfervations  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  he  has  drawn  up  a  fyftem  of  Opticks,  fo  perfectly  new, 
that  this  Science  mult  be  always  look’d  upon  hereafter  as  al- 
moft  entirely  owing  to  this  great  Author. 

I 
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And,  that  he  might  not  be  wholly  confin'd  to  fpeculations, 
which  are  fometimes  unjuftly  cenfur’das  mere  Amufements, 
he  has  farther  given  us  the  invention  and  defign  of  a  re¬ 
flecting  Telefcope,  tho’  it  was  not  well  executed  till  fome 
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time  after.  We  have  feen  here,  that  fuch  a  Telcfcopc,  of  no 
more  than  two  foot  and  a  half  long,  has  magnified  as  much 
as  a  good  common  Telefcope  of  eight  or  nine  foot  long  5  a 
considerable  advantage,  and  fuch  as  our  pofterity  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  more  fenfible  of  hereafter,  than  we  call  be  at 
prefent. 

One  benefit  arifing  from  this  performance,  and  which  per¬ 
haps  may  be  as  momentous  as  any  other  branch  of  know* 
ledge  contain'd  in  it,  is,  that  it  fupplies  us  with  an  excellent 
model  how  we  fhould  proceed  in  experimental  Philolophy. 
Whenever  we  are  to  fearch  into  Nature  by  Experiments  and 
Obfervations,  we  muft  follow  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  example, 
and  ad  with  the  fame  caution  and  exadnefs  that  he  has 
done.  He  has  by  a  peculiar  happinefs  reduc'd  to  calcula¬ 
tion  fuch  matters,  as  feem'd  too  nice  to  be  the  fubjed  of 
any  enquiry  5  and  to  fuch  a  calculation,  as  the  greateft  skill 
in  Geometry  alone  could  never  have  effeded.  The  appli¬ 
cation  he  has  made  of  his  Geometry  is  as  curious,  as  his 
Geometry  itfelf  is  fublime. 

He  did  not  finifh  his  Opticks,  becaufe  he  was  interrupted 
in  the  courfe  of  Experiments,  which  he  judg'd  neceftary, 
and  had  not  time  to  take  the  fubjed  again  into  his  consi¬ 
deration.  And  'twill  require  almoft  as  able  hands  as  the 
firft  Archited  to  compleat  the  unfinifh’d  Building.  How¬ 
ever  he  has  given  diredions,  as  much  as  was  poffible,  to  fuch  as 
fhould  be  willing  to  extend  their  enquiries  farther  than  he 
has  done,  and  has  even  pointed  out  the  way  for  palling 
from  a  Courfe  of  Opticks  to  an  entire  Syftem  of  PhyfickSo 
Under  the  form  of  Queries  he  propofes  a  great  variety  of 
hints,  which  may  be  ferviceable  to  Philofophers  hereafter* 
or  will  at  leaft  contain  the  firft  thoughts  of  a  great  Philofo- 
pher,  which  will  always  be  an  entertainment  to  the  curious. 
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Attraction  is  the  prevailing  principle  in  this  fhort  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  a  Syftem  of  Phyficks.  The  force  in  Bodies  which 
we  call  hardnefs ,  is  no  other  than  the  mutual  attraction  of 
their  particles,  which  caufes  'em  to  adhere  clofely  together  § 
and  if  they  are  of  fuch  a  figure,  as  to  touch  one  another  on 
all  fides  without  leaving  any  interftices  between,  they  are 
Bodies  perfectly  hard.  Of  this  fort  only  are  the  primary, 
unalterable  particles,  of  which  all  other  Bodies  are  com¬ 
pos'd.  Chymical  fermentations,  or  effervefcencies,  whofe 
motions  are  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  not  improperly  to  be 
compar’d  to  Hurricanes,  are  the  effeCts  of  this  powerful  attrac¬ 
tion,  which  aCts  in  very  fmall  bodies  only  at  very  fmall  di- 
fiances. 

In  general  he  is  of  opinion,  that  Attraction  is  the  aCtive 
principle  of  univerfai  Nature,  and  the  caufe  which  puts  all 
Bodies  into  motion.  For  were  a  certain  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion,  originally  imprefs’d  upon  matter  by  God  Almighty,  to 
be  differently  diftributed  according  to  the  known  laws  of 
motion,  it  evidently  appears  that  this  motion  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  decreafing  from  the  contrary  impre liions  of  Bodies 
finking  againft  each  other,  without  any  poffibility  of  its  be¬ 
ing  recruited  5  and  thus  the  Umverfe  would  foon  fall  into 
a  ftate  of  inactivity,  which  would  be  the  general  decay  of 
the  whole  s  whilft  the  power  of  attraction  always  fubfifting, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  force,  will  conftantly  furnifh 
a  perpetual  fupply  of  life  and  aCtion,  Tho*  indeed  it  may 
fo  happen,  that  the  particles  of  matter  may  enter  into  fuch 
new  affociations  thro’  the  variety  of  their  attractions,  that 
confiderable  irregularities  may  be  produc'd  from  thence  in 
the  frame  of  Nature,  and  this  Syftem,  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newtons  expreffion,  may  ftand  in  need  of  a  Refor¬ 
mation, 
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He  cxpreffly  declares,  that  he  does  not  affign  Attradion 
as  a  caufe  that  he  is  able  to  account  for,  but  only  that  he 
confiders,  compares,  and  calculates  the  effeds  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  5  and  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  introducing  again  the 
occult  Qualities  of  the  Schoolmen,  he  fays,  that  he  derives  only 
manifeftand  veryfenfible  Principles  from  Phænomena,  tho’  in 
reality  the  caufes  of  thofe  Principles  are  not  yet  difcover’d, 
and  he  leaves  'em  to  be  found  out  by  other  Philofophers. 
But  were  not  the  occult  Qualities  of  the  Schoolmen  Caufes, 
and  did  they  not  apparently  fee  the  Effects  ?  Or  did  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  believe,  that  the  occult  Caufes,  which  he  has  not 
been  able  to  difcover  himfelf,  would  be  found  out  by  others  > 
Or  has  he  given  us  any  encouragement  to  enquire  after 
? 


He  has  added  at  the  end  of  his  Opticks  two  Treatifes, 
which  are  purely  mathematical,  the  one  about  fquaring  cur¬ 
vilinear  Figures,  and  the  other  entitl’d,  Enumeratio  Line  arum 
tertii  ordinis .  He  has  fince  omitted  ’em,  as  not  belonging 
to  the  Subjed  of  his  Book  5  and  in  171 1.  they  were  printed 
feparately  with  his  Analyfis  per  Quantitatum  feries,  Fluxio- 
neSy  ac  differentias .  And  I  (hall  only  add  this  remark  con¬ 
cerning  ’em,  that  in  all  thefe  Performances  he  has  difcover’d 
a  Genius  and  Skill  in  Geometry,  which  were  peculiar  only 
to  himfelf 

A  perfonfo  entirely  given  up  to  fpeculation  may  naturally 
be  fuppos’d  to  have  been  both  indifferent  towards  bufinefs, 
and  uncapable  to  manage  it.  And  yet  in  the  year  16S7. 
the  year  he  publifh’d  his  Principia ,  when  the  privileges  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  y  where  he  had  been  Profeffor  of 
Mathematicks  from  the  year  1669.  by  the  refignation  of  Dr. 
Barrow  in  his  favour,  were  attack’d  by  King  James  II.  he  was 
one  of  the  molt  zealous  to  maintain  'em,  and  was  accord- 
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ingly  nominated  one  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Univerfity  to 
the  High-Commiffion  Court.  He  was  alfo  chofe  Member  of 
Parliament  in  the  Convention  of  1 688.  and  held  his  feat 
there  till  it  was  diffolv’d. 

In  1696.  the  Earl  of  Halifax-,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  the  great  Patron  of  the  Learhed  (for  the  English 
Noblemen  don't  make  a  merit  of  their  difregard  to  Letters? 
but  are  often  Aden  of  Learning  themfelves)  obtain'd  of  King 
William  to  make  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  Keeper  of  the  Mint?  in 
which  office  he  did  him  very  fignal  Services  at  the  time  the 
Money  was  call’d  in  to  be  recoin’d.  And  about  three  years 
after  he  was  advanc’d  to  be  Mafter  of  the  Mint,  an  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  confiderable  value,  which  he  held  till  the  day  of 
his  death. 

9Tis  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he  was  fix’d  in  this  pofi 
becaufe  of  his  great  skill  in  Geometry  and  Natural  Philofo- 
phy  :  and  indeed  fis  an  affair  which  very  often  demands 
both  difficult  Calculations  and  a  great  number  of  chymical 
Experiments  5  and  he  has  given  proofs  of  his  Abilities  this 
way  in  the  Table  of  Affays  of  foreign  Silver,  which  he  prin¬ 
ted  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Arhuthnot’s  Book  :  Tho’  his  Genius 
cannot  but  have  extended  farther,  and  reach’d  even  to  mat« 
ters  purely  political,  without  any  intermixture  of  fpecula- 
live  knowledge.  In  1701.  he  was  again  chofe  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge.  And  perhaps 
after  all  it  may  be  a  miftake  to  look  upon  Learning  and 
Bufinefs  as  fo  inconfifient  with  each  other,  efpecially  in  Men 
of  a  certain  difpofition.  For  political  Affairs,  if  well  un- 
derftc/od,  are  naturally  reduc’d  into  certain  nice  Calculations 
and  Combinations,  which  minds  accuftom’d  to  deep  Spccu- 
lationsdo  more  eafily  and  furely  comprehend,  from  the  time 
they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  proper  fadts,  and  furnifh’d 
with  the  neceflàry  materials. 
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Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  had  the  ftngular  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  the  honours  he  deferv’d  in  his  own  life-time,  very 
different  from  "Des  Cartes ,  who  did  not  receive  'em  till  after 
his  death.  The  Englijh  are  not  apt  to  pay  the  lefs  regard 
to  great  Abilities  for  being  of  their  native  growth  ;  but  in- 
dead  of  endeavouring  to  leffen  'em  by  injurious  reflections, 
or  approving  the  envy  which  attacks  'em,  they  all  join  to¬ 
gether  in  driving  to-  advance  'em  5  and  that  excefs  of  Liber¬ 
ty,  which  divides  'em  upon  fubjeds  of  the  greatefl  impor¬ 
tance,  is  no  hindrance  to  their  unanimity  in  this.  They 
are  all  fenfible  that  a  great  Genius  muft  reflect  honour  upon 
the  State,  and  whoever  is  able  to  procure  it  to  their  Country, 
is  upon  that  account  infinitely  dear  to  'em.  All  the  learned 
Men  of  a  Nation,  which  abounds  in  Men  of  Learning, 
plac'd  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  at  their  head  by  a  kind  of  general 
confient;  they  acknowledg'd  him  for  their  Mailer  and  Chief, 
not  a  Rebel  dard  to  rife  up  againft  him,  nor  did  they  admit 
of  fio  much  as  a  cool  Admirer.  His  Phiiofophy  was  em- 
brac'd  by  all  England  ;  it  prevails  in  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  all  the  excellent  productions  of  its  Members,  as  tho’  it  had 
been  already  confiecrated  by  the  veneration  of  a  long  fuc~ 
cefiion  of  Ages.  He  was  reverenc'd  in  ihort  to  fio  great  a 
degree,  that  death  could  not  add  any  new  honours  to  him; 
he  liv’d  to  fee  his  own  Apotheofis.  Tacitus ,  who  has  re¬ 
proach’d  the  Romans  with  their  extreme  indifference  towards 
the  great  Men  of  their  own  Nation,  would  have  given  the 
Englifh  the  quite  contrary  commendation.  In  vain  might 
the  Romans  have  excus’d  themfelves  by  urging,  that  great 
merit  was  become  familiar  to  ’em  ;  Tacitus  would  have  anfwer’d, 
that  great  merit  was  never  common,  or  at  lead  they  fhotild, 
if  poilible,  have  endeavour'd  to  make  it  fio  by  the  glory  that 
fhould  have  attended  it. 

In  1703.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  chofen  Prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  continued  in  the  chair  for  three  and 
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twenty  years  without  interruption  "till  the  day  of  his  death  ;  a 
fingle  inftance  ;  nor  did  they  apprehend  they  had  any  reafon 
to  fear  the  confequences. 

In  1705.  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne \  a  title  of  ho¬ 
nour,  which  at  lead  implies,  that  his  name  had  reach'd  as  far 
as  the  Throne,  where  the  names  of  the  moft  eminently  learned 
do  not  always  arrive* 

He  was  more  known  at  Court  than  ever  under  the  reign  of 
King  George .  The  Princefs  of  Wales ,  the  preient  Queen  of 
England ,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  character  not  to 
enquire  after  him,  or  be  fatisfied,  kill  Hie  had  feen  him*  She 
has  oft  been  heard  to  declare  in  publick,  that  (he  thought  her 
felf  happy  in  having  been  born  in  the  lame  age,  and  con« 
vers'd  with  him.  In  how  many  ages,  and  how  many  other 
countries  might  he  have  liv'd,  without  finding  there  a  Princefs 
of  Wales  ! 

He  had  written  a  Treatife  of  antient  Chronology,  which  he 
did  not  care  to  publifh  ;  but  the  Princefs,  with  whom  he  en» 
crofted  the  particulars  of  his  defign,  found  'em  fo  ingenious, 
that  (he  was  defirous  to  have  an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
Work,  which  was  never  to  go  out  of  her  hands,  but  to  be  re- 
fervkl  only  for  her  private  life  :  And  fhe  ftill  keeps  it  as  one 
of  the  greateft  Treasures  fhe  has  in  her  pofleffion.  However  a 
Copy  of  it  got  abroad,  as  kwas  natural  that  a  Curiofity  rais'd  by 
the  expcdation  of  fo  valuable  a  fragment  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's , 
fhould  take  all  imaginable  pains  to  purchafe  it  ;  and  k  would  be 
too  fevere  a  cenfure  in  us,  to  condemn  the  attempt.  This 
Copy  was  brought  over  into  France  by  the  perfon  who  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  it,  and  the  efteem  he  put  upon  it  pre¬ 
vented  his  keeping  it  up  fo  clofely  as  might  have  been  defirkL 
'Twas  feen,  tranflated,  and  at  laft  printed. 

The  principal  point  in  $k  Ifaac  Newt  oris  Chronology,  fo 
far  as  we  are  able  to  colled  from  the  Abridgment,  is,  by  fome 
clofe  reafonings  upon  the  feint  remains  we  have  left  us  of  the 
old  Greek  Aftronomy,  to  find  out  the  Pofition  of  the  Equi- 
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noCtial  Colure  in  the  time  of  Chiron  the  Centaur  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  fix'd  Stars.  As  we  are  now  iatisfied  that  thefe 
Stars  change  their  Longitude  one  degree  in  about  fevénty  two 
years,  could  we  once  learn  thro’  what  Conftcllation  the  Colure 
pafs’d  in  the  time  of  Chiron ,  by  taking  the  diftailce  from  the 
prefent  Equinoctial  Pointy  we  might  be  able  to  find  out  the 
number  of  years  which  have  pals'd  Alice  Chiron's  age.  Chiron 
was  concern'd  in  the  famous  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ; 
and  therefore  this  difcovery  would  fix  the  Epoch  a  of  the  Ar- 
gonautick  expedition,  and  by  a  neceffary  confequence  the  /Era 
of  the  Trojan  War,  upon  which  two  great  events  all  the  an- 
tient  Chronology  does  entirely  depend.  And  Sir  Ifadc  New¬ 
ton  places  'em  five  hundred  years  nearer  to  the  birth  of  Chrift 
than  other  Chronologers  generally  do.  This  Syftem  has  been 
oppos'd  by  two  learned  Gentlemen  in  Francey  who  have  been 
blam'd  by  the  Englifh  for  being  too  forward  with  their  Criti- 
cifms,  in  not  having  waited  till  the  publication  of  the  entire 
Work.  But  this  very  forwardnels  has  done  honour  to  Sir  Ifadc 
Newton .  They  laid  hold  of  the  firft  opportunity,  which  could 
offer  'em  the  glory  of  contending  with  fo  great  an  Adverfary  $ 
and  they  have  found  others  to  rife  up  in  his  ftead.  The  learn¬ 
ed  Dr.  Halley ,  firft  Aftronomer  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain , 
has  already  written  in  defence  of  the  Aftronomical  part  of  the 
Syftem  ;  and  his  regards  for  his  deceafed  Friend,  and  his  perfeCk 
knowledge  of  the  Subjeft,  mu  ft  render  him  a  formidable  Op¬ 
ponent.  The  difpute  however  is  not  yet  ended,  the  very  few 
who  are  judges  of  the  affair,  have  not  decided  it  ;  and  if  it 
fhould  fo  happen,  that  the  ftrongeft  Arguments  fhould  lie  on, 
one  fide,  and  the  name  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  on  the  other, 
the  publick,  3tis  probable,  would  remain  fome  time  in  fufpence, 
and  perhaps  might  be  excufable  for  doing  fo. 

As  foon  as  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  impower’d  by 
the  regulations  which  pafs'd  in  1699^  to  add  foreigners  to 
their  Society,  they  did  not  fell  to  make  choice  of  Sir  Ifaac 
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Newton.  He  held  a  confiant  corrcfpondence  with  'em  by 
fending  over  to  'em  whatever  he  publish'd.  Thefe  were  his 
former  labours,  which  he  either  caufed  to  be  reprinted,  or 
were  then  Cent  abroad  for  the  firft  time  :  For  after  he  was  em¬ 
ploy'd  in  the  Mint,  which  had  been  for  feme  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  engag'd  in  no  confiderable  undertaking  in  Mathe- 
maticks  or  Philofophy.  For  tho*  the  folution  of  the  famous 
Problem  about  the  Trajeffiort a>  which  was  propofed  to  the 
Engltfb  by  M.  Leibnitz  as  a  Challenge,  during  his  difpute 
with  them,  and  had  been  carefully  fought  out  by  him  as 
an  intricate  and  difficult  Propofition,  might  pafs  for  a  con¬ 
fiderable  Production,  yet  it  was  no  more  than  a  mere  A  nulle¬ 
ment  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton .  He  received  the  Problem  at 
four  in  the  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Mint 
fatigued  with  bufinefi,  and  finifh’d  the  folution  before  he 
went  to  bed.  And  now,  having  been  Co  ferviceable  to  all 
the  learned  in  Europe,  by  the  improvements  he  had  made 
in  fpeculative  knowledge,  he  gave  himfeif  up  entirely  to  the 
fervice  of  his  Country  by  an  application  to  bufinefi,  that 
was  attended  with  a  more  dired  and  fenlible  advantage,  an 
employment  which  tnuft  afted  every  good  Citizen  with 
a  vifible  pleafure  ;  but  if  at  any  time  he  had  any  leifure 
hours,  he  would  then  give  way  to  his  curiofity,  and  thought 
no  fcorn  of  any  fort  of  knowledge,  but  knew  how  to  reap 
a  benefit  from  all.  There  were  found  amongft  his  papers 
abundance  of  difcourfes  after  his  death,  upon  fubjeds  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  Hiftory,  and  even  Divinity,  tho5  fo  remote  from  the 
Sciences  for  which  he  was  diftinguiffi’d.  Fie  fuffer'd  no  mo¬ 
ments  to  pafs  by  him  idly";  nor  whilft  he  was  employ'd,  could 
he  be  content  with  a  flight  application. 

He  liv’d  in  perfed  health,  till  he  was  above  fourfcore 
years  old,  a  very  material  circumftance  of  the  lingular  hap- 
pi  nefs  he  enjoy'd.  He  then  began  to  complain  of  an  invo¬ 
luntary  Flux  of  Urine  ;  tho’  for  the  five  years  after,  which 
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preceded  his  death,  he  had  great  intervals  of  health  or  eafe, 
procur’d  by  the  obfervance  of  a  ftrid  regimen,  and  cautions’ 
he  had  no  need  of  before.  He  was  oblig'd  to  rel  v  upon  Mr. 
Conduit ,  who  had  married  his  Niece,  for  the  difcharge  of 
his  office  at  the  Mint  $  and  this  he  did  upon  the  fulleft  aflu- 
ranees,  that  he  committed  fo  important  a  truft  to  very  able 
hands.  His  judgment  has  been  confirm’d  fince  his  death  by 
the  King’s  choice,  who  has  confer’d  the  place  upon  Mr. 
Conduit.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  a  ftranger  to  pain  till  the 
laft  twenty  days  of  his  life.  ’Twas  certainly  judg’d  that  he 
had  the  Stone,  and  could  not  poffibly  be  cur’d.  And  tho* 
the  paroxyfms  were  fo  violent,  that  large  drops  of  fweat  have 
run  down  his  cheeks,  he  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  groan, 
or  give  any  fign  of  impatience  5  and  as  foon  as  he  had  a 
moment’s  eafe,  he  would  fmile,  and  difeourfe  with  his  ufual 
cheerfulnefs.  Till  this  time  he  had  conftantly  read  or  wrote 
feveral  hours  every  day.  He  read  the  News-Papers  of  Satur¬ 
day  the  1 3th  of  March  O.  S.  in  the  morning,  and  talk’d  a 
long  time  with  the  celebrated  Phyfician  Dr.  Mead 5  he  was 
perfectly  in  his  fenfes,  and  enjoy’d  his  underftanding  to  the 
utmoft  ;  but  towards  evening  he  loft  ’em  quite,  and  never 
afterwards  recover’d  ’em  ;  as  if  the  faculties  of  his  Soul  had 
been  fubjed  only  to  a  total  extinction,  and  not  liable  to  any 
decay.  He  died  the  Monday  following  on  the  20th  of  March , 
in  the  s<5th  year  of  his  age. 

His  body  lay  in  State  in  the  Jerufalem  Chamber,  from 
whence  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  fometimes  crown’d 
Heads  have  been  carried  to  their  graves.  He  was  convey’d 
from  thence  into  JVeftminft er-. Abbey ,  the  Pall  being  held  up 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dukes  of  M ont ro fe  and  Roxburgh , 
and  the  Earls  of  ^Pembroke ,  Sujfiex  and  Macclesfield .  From 
thefe  fix  Englifh  Peers,  who  difeharg’d  this  folemn  office, 
we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  great  number  of  perfons  of 
diftindion,  who  mult  have  had  a  fhare  in  the  pomp  of  the 
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Funeral,  The  Bifliop  of  Rochefter  read  the  fervice,  attended 
by  all  the  Clergy  of  his  Church.  The  Corps  was  interr’d 
near  the  entrance  into  the  Choir.  We  mufi  go  back  almoft 
as  far  as  the  antient  Greeks ,  if  we  would  find  a  like  inftance 
of  fo  great  a  veneration  paid  to  Learning.  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  family  have  farther  imitated  the  example  of  Greece ,  by 
ere&ing  a  noble  Monument  to  his  memory*  upon  which 
they  are  about  to  beftow  a  confiderable  fum.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  IVeftminfter  have  given  leave  that  it  fhall  be 
rais'd  in  a  part  of  the  Abby,  which  has  been  refus'd  to  perfons 
of  the  firft  Quality.  His  Country  and  Family  have  paid  him 
the  fame  regards,  as  if  he  had  made  choice  of  them  him» 
felf.  r  •  -  .  -  ■ 

He  was  of  a  mean  Stature,  and  a  little  inclin'd  to  fulnefs 
in  his  later  years,  of  a  quick  and  piercing  eye,  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  at  the  fame  time  venerable  and  engaging,  efpecially 
when  he  would  throw  off  his  Perruque,  and  fhew  his  fiiver 
Hairs,  which  hung  down  in  large  locks  upon  his  fhoulders. 
He  never  made  ufe  of  fpeftacles,  nor  loft  any  more  than  one 
Angle  Tooth  during  his  whole  life.  His  name  will  juftify 
©ur  defcending  to  thefe  minute  particulars. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  and  pafiio- 
nately  fond  of  his  quiet.  He  would  have  rather  chofe  to 
have  lain  in  obfcurity,  than  to  have  feen  the  calm  of  his  life 
difturh’d  by  the  wranglings  and  difputes,  which  are  the  cer¬ 
tain  confequences  of  being  eminent.  We  learn  from  one 
of  his  Letters  in  the  Commercium  Epiflolicum*  that  when  his 
Treatife  of  Opticks  was  ready  for  the  Prefs,  certain  hafty  ob« 
je&ions,  which  had  been  rais’d  againft  it,  made  him  lay  a- 
fide  the  defign  for  that  time.  1  blamd  my  imprudence ,  fays 
he,  for  parting  with  fo  valuable  a  blejjing  as  my  quiet* 
to  run  after  a  (hadow*  But  that  fhadow  did  not  after¬ 
wards  efcape  him,  nor  did  it  coft  him  the  quiet  he  fo  much 
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valued,  but  prov’d  as  real  an  happinefs  as  the  quiet  it- 
felf. 

With  this  difpofition  we  may  naturally  fuppofe  that  he 
was  moded  in  his  deportment;  and  this  charader  he  is  faid 
to  have  always  preferv’d  without  any  alteration,  tho’  the 
whole  world  was  confpir’d  againd  it.  He  never  talk'd  either 
of  himfelf  or  others,  nor  ever  behav'd  in  fuch  manner  as 
to  give  the  mod  malicious  obfervers  the  lead  fufpicion  of 
his  vanity.  And  tho’  the  general  approbation  of  mankind 
might  have  fpar’d  him  the  pains  of  publifhing  his  own  merit, 
yet  how  indudrious  would  many  others  have  been  to  have 
taken  a  fhare  in  fo  grateful  a  task,  which  mod  are  fo  un¬ 
willing  to  refer  to  the  judgment  of  another?  How  many 
great  men,  who  have  gain'd  the  applaufes  of  the  World, 
have  fpoii’d  the  miifick  of  their  praifes  by  running  out  into 
their  own  commendations  ? 

He  was  plain  and  affable,  and  open  in  his  dealings  with 
all  mankind.  Men  of  the  bed  Underdanding  do  never 
overlook  what’s  plac’d  below  ’em,  tho5  others  arc  too  apt  to 
defpife  what’s  plac’d  above  ’em.  He  never  thought  himfelf 
difeharg’d  by  his  merit  or  reputation  from  the  common  offi¬ 
ces  of  life 5  nor  drove  by  any  dngularity,  either  natural  or 
acquir’d,  to  didinguifh  himfelf  from  other  men. 

Tho’  he  firmly  adher’d  to  the  Church  of  England he  was 
always  averfe  to  the  perfecution  of  the  Non-Conformifls. 
He  judg’d  of  men  by  their  manners,  and  the  true  Non-Con- 
formids  with  him  were  the  wicked  and  the  vicious.  Not 
that  he  was  addicted  only  to  natural  Religion,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  Revelation  5  anda- 
mongd  the  variety  of  Authors,  which  he  was  continually  read¬ 
ing,  the  Book  he  had  mod  condantly  in  his  hands  was  the 
Bible.  I 
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The  plenty  he  enjoy'd  from  a  large  Patrimony  and  a  com 
fiderable  Employment,  advanc’d  by  the  plainnefs  and  fru¬ 
gality  of  his  way  of  life,  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  en- 
creafing  his  Revenue.  He  thought  it  no  gift  to  give  by  will, 
and  for  this  reafon  he  left  none  behind  him  ;  tho’  he  would 
diftribute  large  fums  in  his  life-time  in  prefents  to  his  Rela¬ 
tions,  or  to  perfons  whom  he  knew  to  hand  in  need  of  his 
affiftance.  The  inftances  of  his  liberality  in  this  way  are  nei¬ 
ther  few  nor  inconfiderable.  When  decency  requir’d  him 
at  any  time  to  launch  out  into  expence  and  drefs,  he  would 
never  fpare  for  magnificence,  but  appear  always  in  a  manner 
Editable  to  the  occafion.  At  all  other  times  he  was  an  utter 
enemy  to  pomp  and  figure,  which  feems  great  only  to  little 
minds,  and  reierv’d  his  income  for  more  important  ufes. 
TT would  indeed  have  been  feme  what  extraordinary,  that  a 
mind  accuftom’d  to  refle&ion,  and  train’d  up  to  a  coiirfe  of 
reafoning,  fhould  at  the  fame  time  have  been  fond  of  Shew, 
and  in  love  with  Extravagance. 

He  liv’d  always  {ingle,  and  perhaps  had  no  time  to  think 
of  marriage,  deep  funk  at  firft  in  a  fevere  and  confiant 
courfe  of  ftudy  during  the  prime  of  life,  and  afterwards  en¬ 
gag’d  in  the  hurry  of  a  confiderable  Employment,  and  it 
may  be  fo  taken  up  with  an  intenfenefs  of  thought,  that 
he  had  no  vacancy  left  him  in  life,  nor  any  occafion  for  a 
companion  at  home. 

He  left  behind  him  to  the  value  of  two  and  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  fielding,  which  amounts  to  feven  hundred  thoufand 
Livres  of  French  Money.  His  Competitor  Mr.  Leibnitz, 
died  rich  alfo,  but  far  inferior  to  him,  and  with  a  con¬ 
fiderable  fum  in  reverfion*.  Thefe  two  extraordinary  in¬ 
ftances,  and  both  of ’em  in  foreigners,  feem  to  deferve  our 
attention. 

*  See  the  Hift .  of  the  Royal  Acad,  for  the  year  1716.  p.  128. 
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S  A  A  C  N  E  U  T  O  Nj  naquit  le  jour  de  Noël 
V.  S.  de  Fan  1642,  à  Volftrope  dans  la  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Lincoln.  Il  fortoit  de  la  Branche 
aînée  de  Jean  Neuton,  Chevalier  Baronnet 
Seigneur  de  Volftrope.  Cette  Seigneurie  étoit 
dans  la  famille  depuis  près  de  200  ans.  M.rs 
Neuton  s’y  étoient  tranfportés  de  Weftby  dans  la  même  Pro¬ 
vince  de  Lincoln,  mais  ils  étoient  originaires  de  Neuton  dans 
celle  de  Lancaftre.  La  mere  de  M.  Neuton,  nommée  Anne 
Afcough,  étoit  auflî  d’une  ancienne  famille.  Elle  fe  remaria 
après  la  mort  de  fon  premier  mari,  pere  de  M.  Neuton. 


Elle  mit  fon  fils  âgé  de  1 2  ans  à  la  grande  Ecole  de  Gran¬ 
tham,  &:  l’en  retira  au  bout  de  quelques  années,  afin  qu’il  s  ac¬ 
coutumât  de  bonne  heure  à  prendre  connoiflance  de  fes  affaires, 
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6c.  à  les  gouverner  par  lui-même.  Mais  elle  le  trouva  fi  peu 
Occupé  de  ce  foin,  fi  diftrait  par  les  Livres,  qu’elle  le  renvoya 
à  Grantham  pour  y  fuivre  fon  gout  en  liberté.  Il  fe  fatisfîc 
encore  mieux  en  paffant  de  là  au  College  de  la  Trinité  dans 
rUniverfité  de  Cambridge,  ou  il  fût  reçu  en  i6"6o  à  Page  de 
1 8  ans. 

Pour  apprendre  les  Mathématiques,  il  n’étudia  point  Euclidc, 
qui  lui  parut  trop  clair,  trop  (impie,  indigne  de  lui  prendre  du 
temps;  il  le  fçavoit  prefque  avant  que  de  l’avoir  lu,  6c  un  coup 
d’œil  fur  l’énoncé  des  Théorèmes  les  lui  démontroit.  Il  fauta 
tout  d’un  coup  à  des  Livres  tels  que  la  Geometrie  de  Defcartes, 
6c  les  Optiques  de  Kepler.  On  lui  pourrait  appliquer  ce  que 
Lucain  a  dit  du  Nil,  dont  les  Anciens  ne  connoifloient  point 
la  fource,  Qu'il  ri  a  pas  été  permis  aux  hommes  de  voir  le  Nil 
foible  ér  naiffant .  Il  y  a  des  preuves  que  M,  Neuton  avoir 
fait  à  24  ans  fes  grandes  découvertes  en  Geometrie,  6c  pofé 
les  fondements  de  fes  deux  célébrés  Ouvrages,  les  Principes 9 
6c  ï Optique .  Si  des  Intelligences  fuperieures  à  l’Homme  ont 
auffi  un  progrès  de  connoifiànces,  elles  volent  tandis  que  nous 
rampons,  elles  fuppriment  des  milieux  que  nous  ne  parcourons 
qu’en  nous  trainant  lentement,  6c  avec  effort,  d’une  Vérité  à 
une  autre  qui  y  touche. 

Nicolas  Mercator  né  dans  le  Hoîftein,  mais  qui  a  paffé  fa 
vie  en  Angleterre,  publia  en  1668  fa  Loganthmotechniey  où  il 
donnoit  par  une  Suite,  ou  Sérié  infinie,  la  Quadrature  de  PHi- 
perbole.  Alors  parut  pour  la  première  fois  dans  le  monde 
fçavant  une  Suite  de  cette  efpece,  tirée  de  la  nature  particu¬ 
lière  d’une  Courbe  avec  un  art  tout  nouveau,  6c  très  délié. 
L’illuftre  M.  Barrou,  qui  étoit  à  Cambridge  où  étoit  aufli  M. 
Neuton  âgé  de  16  ans,  fe  fouvint  aufii-tôt  d’avoir  vu  la  même 
Théorie  dans  des  Ecrits  du  jeune  Homme,  non  pas  bornée  à 
PHiperbole,  mais  étendue  par  des  formules  generales  à  toutes 
fortes  de  Courbes,  même  Mech uniques,  à  leurs  Quadratures, 
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à  leurs  Rétifications,  à  leurs  Centres  de  gravité,  aux  Solides 
formés  par  leurs  révolutions,  aux  Surfaces  de  ces  Solides,  de 
forte  que  quand  les  déterminations  étoient  poflîbles,  les  Suites 
sarreftoient  à  un  certain  point,  ou  fi  elles  ne  s’arreftoient  pas, 
on  en  avoit  les  fornmes  par  Regie  ;  que  fi  les  déterminations 
précifes  étoient  impoffibles,  on  en  pouvoit  toujours  approcher 
a  l’Infini,  fupplément  le  plus  heureux,  6c  le  plus  fubtil  que 
l’Efprit  humain  pût  trouver  à  l’imperfetion  de  fes  connoifiànces. 
C’étoit  une  grande  richefïè  pour  un  Geometre  de  pofieder  une 
Théorie  fi  féconde  6c  fi  generale,  c’étoit  une  gloire  encore  plus 
grande  d’avoir  inventé  une  Théorie  fi  furprenante  6c  fi  ingeni- 
eufe,  6c  M.  Neuton  averti  par  le  Livre  de  Mercator  que  cet 
.habile  homme  étoit  fur  la  voye,  6c  que  d’autres  s’y  pourroient 
mettre  en  le  fuivant,  devoit  naturellement  fe  prefer  d’étaler 
lès  trefors,  pour  s’en  affûter  la  veritable  propriété,  qui  confifte 
dans  la  découverte.  Mais  il  fe  contenta  de  la  richeffe,  6c  ne 
fe  piqua  point  de  la  gloire.  Il  dit  lui-même  dans  une  Lettre 
du  Commercium  Epiftohcum ,  qu'il  avoit  crû  que  fon  Secret  étoit 
entièrement  trouvé  par  Mercator ,  ou  le  fer  oit  par  d'autres ,  avant 
qu'il  fût  d'un  âge  ajfés  mur  pour  compofer .  Il  fe  laiflbit  en¬ 
lever  ians  regret  ce  qui  avoit  dû  lui  promettre  beaucoup  de 
gloire,  6c  le  flater  des  plus  douces  efperances  de  cette  efpece, 
6c  il  attendoit  l’âge  convenable  pour  compofer  ou  pour  fe  don¬ 
ner  au  Public,  n’ayant  pas  attendu  celui  de  faire  les  plus  grandes 
chofes.  Son  Manufcrit  fur  les  Suites  infinies  fut  Amplement 
communiqué  à  M.  Collins,  6c  à  Milord  Brounker,  habiles  en 
ce  s  matières,  6c  encore  ne  le  fut-il  que  par  M.  Barrou,  qui  ne 
lui  permettoit  pas  d'être  tout  à  fait  auffi  modefte,  qu’il  l’euft 
voulu. 

Ce  Manufcrit  tiré  en  1669  du  Cabinet  de  l’Auteur  porte 
pour  titre,  Méthode  que  j'avois  trouvée  autrefois ,  6cc.  Et  quand 
cet  autrefois  ne  feroit  que  trois  ans,  il  auroit  donc  trouvé  à 
ans  toute  la  belle  Théorie  des  Suites.  Mais  il  y  a  plus. 
Ce  même  Manufcrit  contient  6c  l’invention  6c  le  Calcul  des 
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fluxions ,  ou  Infiniment  petits,  qui  ont  caufé  une  fi  grande  corn 
reflation  entre  M.  Leibnits  de  lui,  ou  plutôt  entre  l’Allemagne 
de  l’Angleterre.  Nous  en  avons  fait  PHiftoire  en  1716  dans 
l’Eloge  de  M.  Leibnits,  Se  quoi-que  ce  fût  l’Eloge  de  M.  Leib¬ 
nits,  nous  y  avons  fi  exa&ement  gardé  la  neutralité  d’Hiftorien, 
que  nous  n’avons  prefentement  rien  de  nouveau  à  dire  pour 
M.  Neuton.  Nous  avons  marqué  expreflément,  que  M.  Neuton 
étoit  certainement  Inventeur ,  que  fa  gloire  étoit  en  fureté ,  & 
qu'il  ri ét oit  quejlionque  de  fç avoir  fi  M .  Leibnits  avoit  pris  de  lui 
cette  idée .  Toute  l’Angleterre  en  eft  convaincue,  quoi-que  la 
Société  Royale  ne  fait  pas  prononcé  dans  fon  Jugement,  de 
Fait  tout  au  plus  infïnué.  M.  Neuton  efb  constamment  le  pre» 
mier  Inventeur,  de  de  plufieurs  années  le  premier.  M.  Leib¬ 
nits  de  fon  côté  eft  le  premier  qui  ait  publié  ce  Calcul,  de  s’il 
lavoir  pris  de  M.  Neuton,  il  relTembleroit  du  moins  au  Pro- 
methée  de  la  fable,  qui  déroba  le  feu  aux  Dieux,  pour  en  faire 
parc  aux  hommes. 

i.  K.  ..  '  '  ’  •  '  * 

En  x<>8 7.  M.  Neuton  fe  refolut  enfin  à  fe  dévoiler,  de  à 
reveler  ce  qu’il  étoit,  les  Principes  Mathématiques  de  la  Philo - 
fophie  Naturelle  parurent.  Ce  Livre  où  la  plus  profonde  Géo¬ 
métrie  fert  de  bafe  à  une  Phifique  toute  nouvelle,  n’eut  pas 
d’abord  tout  l’éclat  qu'il  meritoit,  de  qu’il  devoir  avoir  un  jour. 
Comme  il  eft  écrit  très  fçavamment,  que  les  paroles  y  font 
fort  épargnées,  qu’afles  fouvent  les  conféquences  y  naiflènt  ra¬ 
pidement  des  principes,  de  qu’on  eft  obligé  à  fuppléer  de  foi- 
même  tout  1  entre-deux,  il  falloir  que  le  Public  eût  le  loifir  de 
l’entendre.  Les  grands  Geometres  n’y  parvinrent  qu’en  l’étu¬ 
diant  avec  foin,  les  médiocres  ne  s’y  embarquèrent  qu’excités 
par  le  témoignage  des  grands,  mais  enfin  quand  le  Livre  fut 
fuffîfamment  connu,  tous  ces  fuffrages,  qu’il  avoit  gagnés  fi 
lentement,  éclatèrent  de  toutes  parts,  &  ne  formèrent  qu’un 
cri  d  admiration.  Tout  le  monde  fut  frappé  de  Fefprit  origi¬ 
nal  qui  brille  dans  l’Ouvrage,  de  cet  efprit  créateur,  qui  dans 
toute  l’étendue  du  Siècle  le  plus  heureux  ne  tombe  guere  en 
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partage  qu’à  trois  ou  quatre  hommes  pris  dans  toute  l'étendue 
des  Pays  fçavants. 

Deux  Theories  principales  dominent  dans  les  Principes  Ma* 
thématiques ,  celle  des  forces  Centrales,  6c  celle  de  la  Refiftance 
des  Milieux  au  Mouvement,  toutes  deux  prefqu  entièrement 
neuves,  6c  traitées  felon  la  fublime  Geometrie  de  l’Auteur.  On 
ne  peut  plus  toucher  ni  à  Tune  ni  à  1  autre  de  ces  matières, 
fans  avoir  M.  Neuton  devant  les  yeux,  fans  le  repeter,  ou  fans 
le  fuivre,  6c  (i  on  veut  le  déguifer,  quelle  adreflé  pourra  empê¬ 
cher  qu’il  ne  foit  reconnu? 

Le  rapport  trouvé  par  Kepler  entre  les  révolutions  des 
Corps  céleftes,  6c  leurs  diffances  à  un  centre  commun  de  ces 
révolutions,  régné  con Raniment  dans  tout  le  Ciel.  Si  Ion 
imagine,  ainfi  qu’il  eft  neceflaire,  qu’une  certaine  force  empêche 
ces  grands  Corps  de  fuivre  pendant  plus  d’un  inftant  leur 
mouvement  naturel  en  ligne  droite  d’Occident  en  Orient,  6c 
les  retire  continuellement  vers  un  centre,  il  fuit  de  la  Regie 
de  Kepler  que  cette  force,  qui  fera  centrale,  ou  plus  particulière» 
ment  centripetey  aura  fur  un  même  corps  une  adion  variable  fé¬ 
lon  fés  differentes  diffances  à  ce  centre,  6c  cela  dans  la  raifon 
renverfée  des  quarrés  de  ces  diffances,  c  eft-à-dire,  par  exemple, 
que  fi  ce  corps  étoit  deux  fois  plus  éloigné  du  centre  de  (à  ré¬ 
volution,  i’adion  de  la  force  centrale  fur  lui  en  feroit  quatre 
fois  plus  foible.  Ï1  paroît  que  M.  Neuton  eft  parti  de  là  pour 
toute  fa  Phifique  du  Monde  pris  en  grand.  Nous  pouvons  fup- 
pofer  auftî  ou  feindre  qu'il  a  d’abord  confideré  la  Lune,  parce 
qu  elle  a  la  Terre  pour  centre  de  fon  mouvement. 

Si  la  Lune  perdoit  toute  l’impulfion,  toute  la  tendance  qu’elle 
a  pour  aller  d’Occident  en  Orient  en  ligne  droite,  6c  qu’il  ne 
lui  reftât  que  la  force  centrale  qui  la  porte  vers  le  centre  de  la 
Terre,  elle  obéïroit  donc  uniquement  à  cette  force,  en  fuivroit 
uniquement  la  diredion,  6c  viendrait  en  ligne  droite  vers  le 
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centre  de  la  Terre.  Son  mouvement  de  révolution  étant  connu, 
M.  Neuton  démontre  par  ce  mouvement  que  dans  la  irc  Mi¬ 
nute  de  fa  defcente  elle  décriroit  i 5  pieds  de  Paris.  Sa  di¬ 
ftance  à  la  Terre  eft  de  60  demi-diametres  de  la  Terre,  donc 
quand  la  Lune  feroit  arrivée  à  la  furface  de  la  Terre,  Pa&ion 
de  la  force  qui  l'y  portoit  feroit  augmentée  felon  le  quarré  de 
60,  ccft-à-dire,  quelle  feroit  5600  fois  plus  puiflànte,  6c  que 
la  Lune  dans  la  dernière  Minute  décriroit  3600  fois  15  pieds. 

Maintenant  fi  Pon  fuppofe  que  la  force  qui  agiffoit  fur  la 
Lune  foit  la  même  que  celle  que  nous  appelions  Pefanteur  dans 
les  Corps  terreftres,  il  s’en  fui  vra  du  Siftême  de  Galilée  que  la 
Lune,  qui  arrivée  à  la  furface  de  la  Terre  a  parcouru  3600 
fois  15  pieds  en  1  Minute,  a  dû  parcourir  auffi  13  pieds  dans 
la  irc  6 omc  partie,  ou  dans  la  ire  Seconde  de  cette  Minute. 
Or  on  fçait  par  toutes  les  experiences,  6c  on  n’a  pû  les  faire 
qu’à  de  très  petites  diftances  de  la  furface  de  la  Terre,  que 
les  Corps  pefants  tombent  de  15  pieds  dans  la  ire  Seconde 
de  leur  chûte.  Ils  font  donc,  quand  nous  éprouvons  la  durée 
de  leurs  chûtes,  dans  le  même  cas  précifément,  que  fi  ayant 
fait  autour  de  la  Terre  la  même  révolution  que  la  Lune,  6c  à  la 
même  diftance,  ils  étoient  venus  à  tomber  par  la  feule  force  de 
leur  pefanteur,  6c  s’ils  font  dans  le  cas  où  eft  la  Lune,  la  Lune 
eft  dans  le  cas  où  ils  font,  6c  n  eft  retirée  à  chaque  inftant  vers  la 
Terre  que  par  cette  même  Pefanteur.  Une  conformité  (I  exaéte 
d  effets,  ou  plûtôt  cette  parfaite  identité,  ne  peut  venir  que  de 
celle  des  caufes. 

Il  eft  vrai  que  dans  le  Siftême  de  Galilée,  qu'on  a  fuivi  ici, 
la  Pefanteur  eft  confiante,  6c  que  la  force  centrale  de  la  Lune 
ne  left  pas  dans  la  démon  ft  ration  même  quon  vient  de  don¬ 
ner.  Mais  la  Pefanteur  peut  bien  ne  paraître  confiante,  ou, 
pour  mieux  dire,  elle  ne  le  paraît  dans  toutes  nos  experiences, 
qu  à  caufe  que  la  plus  grande  hauteur  d’où  nous  puiflîons  voir 
tomber  des  Corps,  n’eft  rien  par  rapport  à  la  diftance  de  1300 
Lieues,  où  ils  font  tous  du  centre  de  la  Terre.  Il  eft  démon- 
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tré  qu’un  Boulet  de  Canon  tiré  horifbntalement  décrit  dans 
rhipothefe  de  la  Pefanteur  confiante  une  Parabole  terminée  à 
un  certain  point  par  la  rencontre  de  la  Terre,  mais  que  s'il 
étoit  tiré  d’une  hauteur  qui  pût  rendre  fenfible  l’inégalité  d’ac¬ 
tion  de  la  Pefanteur,  il  décriroit  au  lieu  de  la  Parabole  une 
Ellipfe,  dont  le  centre  de  la  Terre  feroit  un  des  Foyers,  c’eft- 
à-dire,  qu’il  feroit  exadement  ce  que  Élit  la  Lune. 

Si  la  Lune  eft  pelante  à  la  manière  des  Corps  terreftres, 
fi  elle  eft  portée  vers  la  Terre  par  la  même  force  qui  les  y 
porte,  fi  felon  l’expreflion  de  M.  Neuton  elle  pefe  fur  la  Terre, 
la  même  caufe  agit  dans  tout  ce  merveilleux  affembiagede  Corps 
céleftes,  car  toute  la  Nature  eft  une,  c’eft  par  tout  la  même 
difpofition,  par  tout  des  Ellipfes  décrites  par  des  Corps  dont 
le  mouvement  fe  rapporte  à  un  Corps  placé  dans  un  des 
Foyers.  Les  Satellites  de  Jupiter  pefent  fur  Jupiter,  comme 
la  Lune  fur  la  Terre,  les  Satellites  de  Saturne  fur  Saturne, 
toutes  les  Planètes  enfemblc  fur  le  Soleil 

On  ne  fçait  point  en  quoi  confifte  la  Pefanteur,  6e  M.  Neu« 
ton  lui-même  la  ignoré.  Si  la  Pefanteur  agit  par  impulfion, 
on  conçoit  qu’un  bloc  de  Marbre  qui  tombe  peut  être  pou  fie 
vers  la  Terre,  fans  que  la  Terre  foit  aucunement  pou  fiée  vers 
lui,  6c  en  un  mot  tous  les  centres,  aufquels  fe  rapportent  les 
mouvements  caufés  par  la  Pefanteur,  pourront  être  immobiles. 
Mais  fi  elle  agit  par  attradion,  la  Terre  ne  peut  attirer  le  bloc 
de  Marbre,  fans  que  ce  bloc  n’attire  aufli  la  Terre,  pourquoi 
cette  vertu  attradive  feroit-elle  plutôt  dans  certains  Corps  que 
dans  d’autres  ?  M.  Neuton  pofe  toujours  l’adion  de  la  Pefanteur 
réciproque  dans  tous  les  Corps,  &  proportionnelle  feulement  à 
leurs  malles,  6c  par-là  il  femble  déterminer  la  Pefanteur  à  être 
réellement  une  attradion.  11  n’employc  à  chaque  moment  que 
ce  mot  pour  exprimer  la  force  adive  des  Corps,  force,  à  la 
vérité,  inconnue,  &  qu’il  ne  prétend  pas  définir,  mais  fi  elle 
P  OU  Y  oit  agir  aufli  par  impulfion,  pourquoi  ce  terme  plus  clair 
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n’auroit-ii  pas  été  préféré  ?  car  on  conviendra  qu’il  if  était  guere 
poftîble  de  les  employer  tous  deux  indifféremment,  ils  font  trop 
oppofés.  L’ufege  perpétuel  du  mot  d ’attraction,  foutenu  dune 
grande  autorité,  6c  peut-être  aufti  de  l’inclination  qu’on  croit 
fentir  à  M.  Neuton  pour  la  chofe  même,  familiarife  du  moins 
les  Leéteurs  avec  une  idée  profer ite  par  les  Cartéfiens,  6c  dont 
tous  les  autres  Philofophes  avoient  ratifié  la  condamnation,  il 
faut  être  prefentement  fur  fes  gardes,  pour  ne  lui  pas  imaginer 
quelque  réalité,  on  eft  expofé  au  peril  de  croire  quon  l'en¬ 
tend. 


Quoi-qu’il  en  (bit,  tous  les  Corps,  felon  M.  Neuton,  pefent 
les  uns  fur  les  autres,  ou  s’attirent  en  raifon  de  leurs  maffes, 
6c  quand  ils  tournent  autour  d  une  centre  commun,  dont  par 
conféquent  ils  font  attirés,  6c  quils  attirent,  leurs  forces  at- 
tra&ives  varient  dans  la  raifon  renverfée  de  leurs  diftances  à  ce 
centre  ;  6c  fi  tous  enfemble  avec  leur  centre  commun  tournent 
autour  d  un  autre  centre  commun  à  eux  6c.  à  d’autres,  ce  font 
encore  de  nouveaux  rapports,  qui  font  une  étrange  complica¬ 
tion,  Àinfi  chacun  des  cinq  Satellites  de  Saturne  pefe  fur  les 
quatre  autres,  6c  les  quatre  autres  fur  lui  ;  tous  les  cinq  pefent 
fur  Saturne,  6c  Saturne  fur  eux  ;  le  tout  enfemble  pefe  fur  le 
Soleil,  6c  le  Soleil  fur  ce  tout.  Quelle  Geometric  a  été  ne- 
ceffaire  pour  dêbroüüler  ce  Cahos  de  rapports!  Il  paroît  té¬ 
méraire  de  favoir  entrepris,  6c  on  ne  peut  voir  fens  étonnement 
que  d’une  Théorie  fi  abftraite,  formée  de  plufieurs  Theories 
particulières,  toutes  très  difficiles  à  manier,  il  naiflè  neceflàire- 
ment  des  conclufions  toujours  conformes  aux  faits  établis  par 
FAftronomie. 


Quelquefois  même  ces  conclufions  femblent  deviner  des  faits, 
aufquels  les  Aftronomes  ne  fe  feroient  pas  attendus.  On  pré¬ 
tend  depuis  un  temps,  6c  fur-tout  en  Angleterre,  que  quand 
Jupiter  6c.  Saturne  font  entr  eux  dans  leur  plus  grande  proximité, 
qui  eft  de  £6j  millions  de  Lieues,  leurs  mouvements  ne  font  plus 

de 
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de  k  meme  régularité  que  dans  le  relie  de  leur  cours,  de  le 
Siftême  de  M.  Neuton  en  donne  tout  dim  coup  la  eau  le, 
qu’aucun  autre  Siftême  ne  donnerait.  Jupiter  &:  Saturne  s’at¬ 
tirent  plus  fortement  l'un  l'autre,  parce  qu’ils  font  plus  proches, 
de  par  là  la  régularité  du  relie  de  leur  cours  eft  fenfiblement  trou¬ 
blée.  On  peut  aller  julqu'à  determiner  la  quantité  de  les  bornes 
de  ce  dérèglement 

La  Lune  eft  la  moins  régulière  des  Planètes,  elle  échappe 
ailes  fouvent  aux  Tables  les  plus  exades,  de  fait  des  écarts 
dont  on  ne  connoît  point  les  principes.  M,  Halley,  que  fon 
profond  fçavoir  en  Mathématique  n  empêche  pas  d'être  bon 
Poète,  dit  dans  des  Vers  Latins  qu'il  a  mis  au  devant  de  la 
3me  Edition  des  Principes  de  M.  Neuton,  que  la  Lune  jufque-là 
ne  s'étoit  point  laijj'é  ajjujettir  au  frein  des  Calculs ,  &  navoit 
été  domptée  par  aucun  AflronomCj  mais  qu  elle  l'eft  enfin  dans 
le  nouveau  Siftême.  Toutes  les  bizarreries  de  fon  cours  y  de¬ 
viennent  d  une  neceflité  qui  les  fait  prédire,  de  il  eft  difficile 
qu'un  Siftême,  où  elles  prennent  cette  forme,  ne  foit  qu'un 
Siftême  heureux,  fur-tout  fi  on  ne  les  regarde  que  comme 
une  petite  partie  dun  Tout,  qui  embrafle  avec  le  même 
fuccès  une  infinité  d'autres  explications.  Celle  du  Flux  de  du 
Reflux  s'offre  fi  naturellement  par  i'adion  de  la  Lune  fur  les 
Mers,  combinée  avec  celle  du  Soleil,  que  ce  merveilleux  phé¬ 
nomène  femble  en  être  dégradé. 

La  fécondé  des  deux  grandes  Theories  fur  lefquelles  roule  le 
Livre  des  Principes ,  eft  celle  de  la  Réfiftance  des  Milieux  au 
Mouvement,  qui  doit  entrer  dans  les  principaux  phenomenes 
de  la  Nature,  tels  que  les  Mouvements  des  Corps  celelles, 
la  Lumière,  le  Son.  M.  Neuton  établit  à  fon  ordinaire  fur  une 
très  profonde  Geometrie  ce  qui  doit  réfultet  de  cette  Réfiftance 
felon  toutes  les  caufes  quelle  peut  avoir,  la  Denfité  du  Milieu, 
la  Vîteflfe  du  Corps  mû,  la  grandeur  de  fa  Surface,  de  il  arrive 
enfin  à  des  condufions  qui  détruifent  les  Tourbillons  de  Défi 

C  cartes, 
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cartes,  Se  renverfent  ce  grand  Edifice  celefte,  qu'on  auroit  crû 
inébranlable.  Si  les  Planètes  fè  meuvent  autour  du  Soleil  dans 
un  Milieu,  quel  qu'il  foit,  dans  une  matière  Ether  ce,  qui  rem¬ 
plit  tout,  3c  qui,  quelque  fubtile  qu'elle  foit,  ri en  réfiftera  pas 
moins,  ainfi  qu'il  eft  démontré,  comment  les  mouvements  des 
Planètes  rien  font- ils  pas  perpétuellement,  3c  même  prompte* 
ment  aftoiblis?  fur- tout,  comment  les  Cometes  traverfent-elies 
les  Tourbillons  librement  en  tous  fens,  quelquefois  avec  des 
direétions  de  mouvement  contraires  aux  leurs,  fans  en  recevoir 
nulle  alteration  fenfible  dans  leurs  mouvements,  de  quelque 
longue  durée  qri ils  puifiênt  être  ?  Comment  ces  Torrents  im- 
rnenfes,  3c  d'une  rapidité  prefqu’ incroyable,  riabfbrbent-ils  pas 
en  peu  d’inftants  tout  le  mouvement  particulier  d'un  Corps,, 
qui  rieft  quun  atome  par  rapport  à.  eux,  3c  ne  le  forcent-ils 
pas  à  fuivre  leur  cours  l 

Les  Corps  celeries  fe  meuvent  donc  dans-  mi  grand  Yuide, 
fi  ce  rieft  que  leurs  exhalaifons,  3c  les  rayons  de  Lumière,  qui' 
forment  enfemble  mille  entrelaffements  differents,  mêlent  un 
peu  de  matière  à  des  Efpaces  immateriels  prefqu  Infinis.  L’ At¬ 
traction  3c  le  Vuide,  bannis  de  la  Phifique  par  Defcartes,  3c 
bannis  pour  jamais  felon  les  apparences,  y  reviennent  ramenés 
par  M.  Neuton,  armés  d’une  force  toute  nouvelle  dont  on  ne 
les  croyoit  pas  capables,  3c  feulement  peut-être  un  peu  dé- 
guifés* 

Les  deux  grands  Hommes,  qui  fe  trouvent  dans  une  fi  grande 
oppofition,  ont  eu  de  grands  rapports*  Tous  deux  ont  étéJ 
des  gemes  du  premier  ordre,  nés  pour  dominer  fur  les  autres 
efprits,  3c  pour  fonder  des  Empires.  Tous  deux  Geometres 
excellents  ont  vû  la  neceflité  de  tranfporter  la  Geometric  dans 
la  Phifique.  Tous  deux  ont  fondé  leur  Phifique  fur  une  Geo* 
metric,  qu’ils  ne  tenoient  prefque  que  de  leurs  propres  lu* 
miéres.  Mais  run,  prenant  un  vol  hardi,  a  voulu  Ce  placer  à 
la  fource  de  tout,  fe  rendre  maître  des  premiers  principes  par 
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quelques  idées  claires  &  fondamentales,  pour  n’avoir  plus  qu’à 
defcendre  aux  phcnomenes  de  la  Nature,  comme  à  des  con- 
fequences  neceflàires;  l'autre  plus  timide,  ou  plus  modefte,  a 
commencé  (a  marche  par  s’appuyer  fur  les  phénomènes  pour 
remonter  aux  principes  inconnus,  refolu  de  les  admettre  quels 
que  les  pût  donner  l'enchaînement  des  confequences.  L’un 
part  de  ce  qu’il  entend  nettement  pout  trouver  la  caufe  de  ce 
qu’il  voit.  L’autre  part  de  ce  qu'il  voit  pour  en  trouver  la  caufe, 
foit  claire,  foit  obfcurc.  Les  principes  évidents  de  l’un  ne  le  com 
duifent  pas  toujours  aux  phenomenes  tels  qu’ils  font  ;  les  phé¬ 
nomènes  ne  conduifent  pas  toujours  l’autre  à  des  principes 
ailés  évidents.  Les  bornes,  qui  dans  ces  deux  routes  con¬ 
traires  ont  pu  arrêter  deux  hommes  de  cette  efpece,  ce  ne 
font  pas  les  bornes  de  leur  Efprit,  mais  celles  de  l’Efpnt  hu¬ 
main. 

En  même  temps  que  M.  Neuton  travailloit  à  fon  grand  Ou¬ 
vrage  des  Principes ,  il  en  avoir  un  autre  entre  les  mains,  au fîi 
original,  auffi  neuf,  moins  general  par  fon  titre,  mais  auilî  étendu 
par  la  maniéré  dont  il  devoir  traiter  un  fujet  particulier.  C’eft 
ÏOptique ,  ou  Traité  de  la  Lumière  ér  des  Couleurs ,  qui  partir 
pour  la  premiere  fois  en  1704,  il  avoit  fait  pendant  le  cours 
de  30  années  les  experiences  qui  lui  êtoient  neceflàires, 

L’Art  de  faire  des  Experiences,  porté  à  un  certain  degré, 
n'eft  nullement  commun.  Le  moindre  fait  qui  s'offre  à  nos 
yeux,  eft  compliqué  de  tant  d’autres  faits,  qui  le  compofent 
ou  le  modifient,  qu’on  ne  peut  fans  une  extrême  adreflê  démê¬ 
ler  tout  ce  qui  y  entre,  ni  même  fans  une  (àgacité  extrême 
foupçonner  tout  ce  qui  peut  y  entrer;  ïl  faut  décompofer  le 
fait  dont  il  s’agit  en  d'autres  qui  ont  eux-mêmes  leur  compo- 
îition,  &  quelquesfois,  fi  l’on  n’avoit  bien  choifi  fa  route,  on 
s’engageroit  dans  des  Labirinthes  d’où,  l’on  ne  fortiroic  pas. 
Les  faits  primitifs  élémentaires  (emblent  nous  avoir  été  cachés 
par  la  Nature  avec  autant  de  foin  que  des  Caufes,  &  qnanch 
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on  parvient  à  les  voir,  cell  un  fpedacle  tout  nouveau,  ôe  en-* 
tiérement  imprévû, 

L'Objet  perpétuel  de  lOptique  de  M,  Neuton,  eft  l’Anatomie 
de  la  Lumière*  L’expreffion  n  eft  point  trop  hardie,  ce  n  el^ 
que  la  chofe  même»  Un  très  petit  Rayon  de  Lumière,  qu’on 
faille  entrer  dans  une  Chambre  parfaitement  obfcure,  mais  qui 
ne  peut  être  fi  petit  qu’il  ne  foit  encore  un  fàifceau  d  une  in¬ 
finité  de  rayons,  eft  divifé,  diffequé,  de  façon  que  l’on  a  les 
rayons  élémentaires  qui  le  compofcient  feparés  les  uns  des  au¬ 
tres,  6e  teints  chacun  dune  couleur  particulière,  qui  après  cette 
feparation  ne  peut  plus  être  altérée*  Le  Blanc  dont  étoit  le 
rayon  total  avant  ia  difledion,  réfultoit  du  mélange  de  toutes 
les  couleurs  particulières  des  rayons  primitifs.  La  feparation 
de  ces  rayons  étoit  fi  difficile,  que  quand  M.  Mariotte  l’entre¬ 
prit  fur  les  premiers  bruits  des  experiences  de  M.  Neuton,  il  la 
manqua,  lui  qui  avoir  tant  de  genie  pour  les  experiences,  6e 
qui  a  fi  bien  réüffi  fur  tant  d’autres  fujets. 

On  ne  fepareroit  jamais  les  Rayons  primitifs  6e  colorés,  s’ils 
il  êtoient  de  leur  nature  tels  qu’en  p allant  par  le  même  Milieu, 
par  le  même  Prifme  de  verre,  ils  fe  rompent  fous  différents 
angles,  6e  par-là  fe  démeflent  quand  ils  font  reçus  à  des  di« 
fiances  convenables.  Cette  differente  réfrangibilité  des  Rayons 
rouges,  jaunes,  verts,  bleus,  violets  6e  de  toutes  les  couleurs 
intermediaires,  en  nombre  infini,  propriété  qu’on  n’avoit  jamais 
foupçonnée,  6e  à  laquelle  on  ne  pouvoir  guère  être  conduit  par 
aucune  conjedure,  eft  la  découverte  fondamentale  du  Traité  de 
M.  Neuton.  La  differente  réfrangibilité  amene  la  differente 
reflexibilité.  Il  y  a  plus.  Les  Rayons  qui  tombent  fous  le 
même  angle  fur  une  furface  s’y  rompent  6e  s’y  reflechiflènt 
alternativement,  efpece  de  jeu  qui  n’a  pû  être  apperçu  qu’avec 
des  yeux  extrêmement  fins,  6e  bien  aidés  par  l’Efprit.  Enfin, 
6e  fur  ce  point  feul  la  première  idée  n’appartient  pas  à  M.  Neu» 
■ton,  les  Rayons  qui  paffènt  près  des  extrémités  d’un  Corps 
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(ans  le  toucher,  ne  laiflent  pas  de  s’y  détourner  de  la  ligne 
droite,  ce  qu’on  appelle  inflexion .  Toute  cela  enfemble  forme 
un  Corps  d'Optique  fi  neuf,  qu’on  pourra  déformais  regarder 
cette  Science  comme  prefque  entièrement  due  a  l’Auteur. 

Pour  ne  pas  fe  borner  à  des  fpeculations,  quon  traite  quelque¬ 
fois  injustement  d’oifives,  il  a  donné  dans  cet  ouvrage  l'inven¬ 
tion,  de  le  deflein  d'un  Telefcope  par  reflexion,  qui  n’a  été 
bien  execute  que  long-temps  après.  On  a  vu  ici  que  ce  Te¬ 
lefcope  n’ayant  que  a  pieds  f  de  longueur,  faifcit  autant  d’ef¬ 
fet  qu’un  bon  Telefcope  ordinaire  de  8  ou  5?  pieds,  avantage 
très  confiderable,  de  dont  apparemment  on  connoîtra  mieux 
encore  à  l’avenir  toute  l’étendu é. 

Une  utilité  de  ce  Livre,  aufli  grande  peut-être  que  celle 
qu’on  tire  du  grand  nombre  de  connoiflances  nouvelles  dont 
il  eft  plein,  eft  qu’il  fournit  un  excellent  modelle  de  l’Art  de 
fo  conduire  dans  la  Philofophie  Experimentale,  Quand  on 
voudra  interroger  la  Nature  par  les  experiences,  de  les  obfer- 
vations,  il  la  faudra  interroger  comme  M.  Ncuton,  d’une 
manière  auffi  adroite,  de  aufli  preflànte.  Des  chofes  qui  fe 
dérobent  prefque  à  la  recherche  par  être  trop  déliées,  il  les 
fçait  réduire  à  fouffrir  le  Calcul,  de  un  Calcul  qui  ne  demande 
pas  feulement  le  fçavoir  des  bons  Geometres,  mais  encore  plus 
une  dextérité  particulière.  L’application  qu’il  fait  de  fa  Géo¬ 
métrie  a  autant  de  fineflè,  que  fa  Geometrie  a  de  fublimité. 

Il  n’a  pas  achevé  fon  Optique ,  parce  que  des  experiences, 
dont  il  avoit  encore  befoin,  furent  interrompues,  de  qu’il  n’a 
pû  les  reprendre.  Les  Pierres  d’attente  qu’il  a  laiflées  à  cet 
Edifice  imparfait,  ne  pourront  guère  être  employées  que  par 
des  mains  aufli  habiles  que  celles  du  premier  Architefte.  Il 
a  du  moins  mis  fur  la  voye,  autant  qu’il  a  pû,  ceux  qui  vou¬ 
dront  continuer  (on  ouvrage,  &  même  il  leur  trace  un  chemin 
pour  palier  de  l’Optique  à  une  Phifique  entière;  fous  la 
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forme  de  *D o-utes  ou  de  Q ]ueJîions  à  éclaircir ,  il  propofe  un 
grand  nombre  de  vues,  qui  aideront  les  Philofophes  à  venir,, 
ou  du  moins  feront  l’hiftoire,  toujours  curieufë,  des  penfées  d’un 
grand  Fhilofophe. 

L’attradion  domine  dans  ce  Plan  abrégé  de  Fhifique.  La 
force  quon  appelle  dureté  des  Corps  eft  l’attradion  mutuelle  de 
leurs  parties,  qui  les  ferre  les  unes  contre  les  autres,  8e  fi  elles 
font  de  figure  à  fe  pouvoir  toucher  par  toutes  leurs  faces  fans 
laiffer  d’interftices,  les  Corps  font  parfaitement  durs.  Il  n’y  a 
de  cette  efpece  que  de  petits  Corps  primordiaux,  6e  inaltera- 
rables,  Elements  de  tous  les  autres.  Les  fermentations,  ou  et 
fervefcences  Chimiques,  dont  le  mouvement  eft  fi  violent  qu’on 
les  pourrait  quelquefois  comparer  à  des  Tempeftes,  font  des 
effets  de  cette  pu iflànte  attradion,  qui  nagit  entre  les  petits 
corps  qu’à  de  petites  diftances. 

En  general  il  conçoit  que  lattradion  eft  le  principe  agiftànt 
de  toute  la  Nature,  6e  la  caufe  de  tous  les  mouvements.  Car 
fi  une  certaine  quantité  de  mouvement  une  fois  imprimée  par 
les  mains  de  Dieu,  ne  faifoit  enfuite  que  fe  distribuer  différem¬ 
ment  felon  les  Loix  du  Choc,  il  paroît  qu’il  periroit  toujours  du 
mouvement  par  les  chocs  contraires  fans  quil  en  pût  renaître, 
6e  que  l’Univers  tomberait  ailés  promptement  dans  un  repos, 
qui  feroit  la  mort  generale  de  tout.  La  vertu  de  l’attradion 
toujours  fubfiftante,  8e  qui  ne  s  affaiblit  point  en  s’exerçant, 
eft  une  reffource  perpétuelle  d’adion  6e  de  vie.  Encore  peut» 
il  arriver  que  les  effets  de  cette  vertu  viennent  enfin  à  fe 
combiner  de  façon  que  le  Siftême  de  l’Univers  fe  déréglerait, 
6e  qu'il  demander  oit ,  felon  M.  Neuton,  me  main  qui  y  re~f 
touchât 

11  déclare  bien  nettement  qu  il  ne  donne  cette  attradion  que 
.  pour  une  caufe  qu’il  ne  connoift  point,  6e  dont  feulement  il 
oonfidere,  compare  6e  calcule  les  effets,  6e  pour  fe  fauver  du 
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reproche  de  rappeller  les  Qualités  occultes  des  Scholaftiques,  il 
dit  qu’il  n’établit  que  des  qualités  manifejles  de  très  fenfibles 
par  les  phenomenes,  mais  qu’à  la  vérité  les  caufes  de  ces  qua¬ 
lités  font  occultes ,  &  qu’il  en  laifle  la  recherche  à  d’autres  Phi- 
lofophes.  Mais  ce  que  les  Scholaftiques  appelloient  Qualités 
occultes,  n’étoient-ce  pas  des  Caufes?  ils  voyoient  bien  auflî 
les  Effets»  D’ailleurs  ces  Caufes  occultes,  que  M.  Neuton  na 
pas  trouvées,  croyoit-il  que  d’autres  les  trouvafffent?  s  en¬ 
gagera-t-on  avec  beaucoup  d’efperance  à  les  chercher? 

.  v  r  .  j  y  f  “  •  ■' 

Il  mit  à  la  fin  de  l Optique  deux  Traités  de  pure  Geometric, 
Pun  de  la  Quadrature  des  Courbes ,  l’autre  un  Dénombrement 
des  Lignes  quil  appelle  du  $me  ordre»  Il  les  en  a  retranchés 
depuis,  parce  que  le  fujet  en  étoit  trop  different  de  celui  de 
l’Optique,  de  on  les  a  imprimés  à  part  en  17  n  avec  une 
Analifie  par  les  Equations  infinies ,  &  la  Méthode  Différentielle . 
Ce  ne  feroit  plus  rien  dire  que  d’ajouter  ici  qu’il  brille  dans 
tous  ces  Ouvrages  une  haute  de  fine  Geometric,  qui  lui  appar- 
tenoit  entièrement, 

Abforbé  dans  fès  Spéculations,  il  devoir  naturellement  être 
de  indiffèrent  pour  les  affaires,  de  incapable  de  les  traiter.  Ce¬ 
pendant  lors  qu’en  1 687,  année  de  la  publication  de  Ce  s  Principes , 
les  privileges  de  PUniverfite  de  Cambridge,  où  il  étoit  P  rô¬ 
le  (Tenu  en  Mathématique  dès  Tan  1669^  par  la  démifïlon  de 
M.  Barrou  en  fa  faveur,  furent  attaqués  par  le  Roi  Jacques  IL, 
il  fut  un  des  plus  Zélés  à  les  Soutenir,  &  fon  Univerfité  le 
nomma  pour  être  un  de  fes  Delegués  par  devant  la  Cour  de 
Haute-Commijfion.  Il  en  fut  auffi  le  membre  reprefentant  dans 
le  Parlement  de  Convention  en  1688,  &il  y  tint  féance  jufqu’à 
ce  qu’il  fût  diflous. 

î  *  7  *  ’  •  ,  '{  \ 

En  1 696  le  Comte  de  Halifax,  Chancelier  de  l’Echiquier,. 
de  grand  Protedeur  des  fçavants,  car  les  Seigneurs  Anglois  ne 
fe  piquent  pas  de  l’honneur  d’en  faire  peu  de  cas,  de.  Couvent 
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le  font  eux-mêmes,  obtint  du  Roi  Guillaume  de  créer  M.  Neu« 
ton  Garde  des  Monnoyes ,  6c  dans  cette  charge  il  rendit  des  fer* 
vices  importants  à  l'occafion  de  le  grand  Refonte  qui  fe  fit  en 
ce  temps  là.  Trois  ans  après  il  fut  Maître  de  la  Monnoye, 
emploi  d’un  revenu  très  confiderable,  6c  qu'il  a  poffedé  jufqu'à 
la  mort. 


•On  pourroit  croire  que  fa  Charge  de  la  Monnoye  ne  lui 
convenoit  que  parce  qu  il  étoit  excellent  Geometre  6c  Phifi- 
cien,  5c  en  effet  cette  matière  demande  fouvent  des  Calculs 
difficiles,  6c  quantité  d'experiences  Chimiques,  &  il  a  donné 
des  preuves  de  ce  qu'il  pouvoir  en  ce  genre  par  Cx  Table  des 
Effays  des  Monnoyes  étrangères ,  imprimée  à  la  fin  du  Livre  du 
Dofteur  Arbuthnott.  Mais  il  falloir  que  fon  genie  s'étendît 
jufqu'aux  affaires  purement  politiques,  6c  où  il  n'entroit  nul  mé¬ 
lange  des  Sciences  fpeculatives.  A  la  convocation  du  Parlement 
de  1701,  il  fîit  choiii  de  nouveau  Membre  de  cette  Aflemblée 
pour  rUniverfité  de  Cambridge.  Après  tout,  c’eft  peut-être 
une  erreur  de  regarder  les  Sciences  6c  les  affaires  comme  fi  in¬ 
compatibles,  principalement  pour  les  hommes  d'une  certaine 
trempe.  Les  affaires  politiques  bien  entendues  fe  reduifent 
elles-mêmes  à  des  Calculs  très  fins,  6c  à  des  combinaifons  dé¬ 
licates,  que  les  Efprits  accoutumés  aux  hautes  fpecuiations  (aifif- 
fent  plus  facilement  5c  plus  fûrement,  dés  quils  font  inftruits 
des  faits,  5c  fournis  des  matériaux  neceflaires. 


M.  Neuton  a  eu  le  bonheur  fingulier  de  joiiir  pendant  (a 
vie  de  tout  ce  quil  meritoit,  bien  different  de  Defcartes,  qui 
n’a  reçu  que  des  honneurs  pofthumes.  Les  Anglois  n  en  ho¬ 
norent  pas  moins  les  grands  talents  pour  être  nés  chés  eux  5 
loin  de  chercher  à  les  rabaiffer  par  des  Critiques  injurieufes, 
loin  d'applaudir  à  l'Envie  qui  les  attaque,  ils  font  tous  de  concert 
à  les  élever,  6c  cette  grande  Liberté,  qui  les  divifo  fur  les  points 
les  plus  importants,  ne  les  empêche  point  de  fe  réunir  fur 
celui-là.  Ils  fentent  tous  combien  la  gloire  de  l'Efprit  doit  être 
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préticafe  à  un  Etat,  de  qui  peut  la  procurer  à  leur  Patrie,  leur 
devient  infiniment  cher.  Tous  les  Sçavants  d’un  Pays,  qui 
en  produit  tant,  mirent  M.  Neuton  à  leur  telle  par  une  efpecé 
d’acclamation  unanime,  ils  là  reconnurent  pour  Chef,  de  pour 
Maître,  un  Rebelle  n’eût  ofé  s’élever,  on  n’eût  pas  fouffert  même 
un  mediocre  admirateur.  Sa  Philofophie  a  été  adoptée  par 
toute  l’Angleterre,  elle  domine  dans  la  Société  Royale,  de  dans 
tous  les  excellents  ouvrages,  qui  en  font  fortis,  comme  1!  elle 
étoit  déjà  confacrée  par  le  refpeét  d’une  longue  fuite  de  Siècles. 
Enfin  il  a  été  révéré  au  point  que  la  mort  ne  pouvoit  plus  lui 
produire  de  nouveaux  honneurs,  il  a  vû  fon  Apothôelè.  Tacite 
qui  a  reproché  aux  Romains  leur  extrême  indifférence  pour  les 
grands  Hommes  de  leur  nation,  eût  donné  aux  Anglois  la  îoüange 
toute  oppofée.  Envain  les  Romains  fe  feroient-ils  exeufés  fur 
ce  que  le  grand  mérité  leur  étoit  devenu  familier,  Tacite  leur 
eût  répondu  que  le  grand  mérité  n’étoit  jamais  commun,  ou 
que  même  il  faudroit,  s’il  étoit  poffible,  le  rendre  commun  par 
la  gloire  qui  y  feroit  attachée. 

En  1703  M.  Neuton  fut  élu  Prefident  de  la  Société  Royale, 
de  l’a  été  fans  interruption  jufqua  Ca  mort  pendant  13  ans, 
exemple  unique,  de  dont  on  n’a  pas  crû  devoir  craindre  les 
conféquences. 


La  Reine  Anne  le  fit  Chevalier  en  1703,  titre  d’honneur, 
qui  marque  du  moins  que.  fon  nom  étoit  allé  ju (qu’au  Trône, 
où  les  noms  les  plus  illuftres  en  ce  genre  ne  parviennent  pas 
to  ûj  ours. 

Il  fut  plus  connu  que  jamais  à  la  Cour  fous  le  Roi  George. 
La  Princefle  de  Galles,  aujourd’hui  Reine  d’Angleterre,  avoir 
allés  de  lumières  de  de  connoiflances  pour  interroger  un  homme 
tel  que  lui,  de  pour  ne  pouvoir  être  (àtisfaite  que  par  lui.  Elle 
a  fouvent  dit  publiquement  qu’elle  (b  tenoit  heureufè  de  vivre 
de  fon  temps,  de  de  le  connoître.  Dans  combien  d'autres  Siècles, 
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de  dans  combien  d’autres  Nations  aurok-ii  pu  être  placé  fans 
y  retrouver  une  PrincefTe  de  Galles  i 

Il  avoir  compoie  un  ouvrage  de  Chronologie  ancienne, 
qui!  ne  fongeoit  point  à  publier,  mais  cette  PrincdTe,  à  qui  il 
en  confia  les  vues  principales,  les  trouva  fi  neuves  de  fi  inge- 
oieufes,  qifelle  voulut  avoir  un  précis  de  tout  l’ouvrage,  qui 
ne  fortiroit  jamais  de  (es  mains,  de  qu  elle  poflederoit  feule. 
Elle  le  garde  encore  aujourd’hui  avec  tout  ce  qu’elle  a  de  plus 
précieux.  Il  sen  échappa  cependant  une  Copie;  il  étoit  dif¬ 
ficile  que  la  curiofité,  excitée  par  un  morceau  (îngulier  de  M. 
Neuton,  n’ufât  de  toute  fon  adrefle  pour  pénétrer  jufqua  ce 
Trefor,  de.  il  eft  vrai  qu’il  faudroit  être  bien  fevere  pour  la 
condamner.  Cette  Copie  fut  apportée  en  France  par  celui 
qui  étoit  aflés  heureux  pour  l’avoir,  de  l’eftime  qu’il  en  faifoit 
lémpêcha  de  la  garder  avec  le  dernier  foin.  Elle  fut  vue, 
traduite,  de  enfin  imprimée. 

Le  point  principal  du  Siftêtne  Chronologique  de  M.  Neu¬ 
ton,  tel  qu’il  paraît  dans  cet  Extrait  qu’on  a  de  lui,  eft  de  re¬ 
chercher,  en  {uivant  avec  beaucoup  de  fubtilité  quelques  traces 
ailés  foibles  de  la  plus  ancienne  Aftronomie  Grecque,  quelle  étoit 
an  temps  de  Chiron  le  Centaure  la  pofition  du  Colure  des  Equi¬ 
noxes  par  rapport  aux  Etoiles  fixes.  Comme  on  fçait  aujour¬ 
d’hui  que  ces  Etoiles  ont  un  mouvement  en  longitude  d’un 
degré  en  72  ans,  fi  011  fçait  une  fois  qu’au  temps  de  Chiron 
le  Colure  pafioit  par  certaines  Fixes,  011  fçaura,  en  prenant 
leur  diftance  à  celles  par  où  il  paffe  aujourd’hui,  combien  de 
temps  s’eft  écoule  depuis  Chiron  jufqu’à  nous.  Chiron  étoit; 
du  fameux  voyage  des  Argonautes,  ce  qui  en  fixera  l’Epoque, 
de  necdlàiremcnt  enfuite  celle  de  la  Guerre  de  Troye,  deux 
grands  événements  d’où  dépend  toute  l’ancienne  Chronologie. 
M.  Neuton  les  met  de  500  ans  plus  proches  de  i’Ere  Chrétienne, 
que  ne  font  ordinairement  les  autres  Chronologizes.  Le  Si  fie  me 
a  été  attaqué  par  deux  Sçavants  François.  On  leur  reproche 
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en  Angleterre  de  n'avoir  pas  attendu  l’Ouvrage  entier,  5:  de 
s  etre  prefifés  de  critiquer.  Mais  cet  emprefïement  meme  ne 
fait-il  pas  honneur  à  M.  Neuton  ?  Ils  fe  font  faifis  le  plus  prompte¬ 
ment  qu’ils  ont  pu  de  la  gloire  d'avoir  un  pareil  Adverfaire. 
Ils  en  vont  trouver  d’autres  en  fa  place.  Le  célébré  M,  Hal¬ 
ley,  premier  Aftronome  du  Roi  de  la  Grand  Bretagne,  a  déjà 
écrit  pour  foutenir  tout  rAftronomique  du  Siftême,  Ion  amitié 
pour  l’illuftre  Mort,  5e  fes  grandes  connoiffances  dans  la  matière, 
doivent  le  rendre  redoutable.  Mais  enfin  la  contention  n  eft 
pas  terminée,  le  Public,  peu  nombreux,  qui  eft  en  état  déjuger* 
ne  la  pas  encore  fait,  5c  quand  il  arriveroit  que  les  plus  fortes 
raifons  fu fient  d’un  côté,  Se  de  l’autre  le  nom  de  M.  Neuton, 
peut-être  ce  Public  feroit-il  quelque  temps  en  fufpens,  Se  peut- 
être  feroit-il  excufable. 

Dès  que  l’Academie  des  Sciences,  par  le  Reglement  de  1 699 
put  choiîir  des  Aflociés  Etrangers,  elle  ne  manqua  pas  de  fe  don¬ 
ner  M.  Neuton.  Il  entretint  toujours  commerce  avec  elle  en 
lui  envoyant  tout  ce  qui  paroiflbit  de  lui.  C’eftoient  fes  an¬ 
ciens  travaux,  ou  qu’il  faifoit  réimprimer,  ou  qu’il  donnoit  pour 
la  première  fois  ;  depuis  qu’il  fut  employé  à  la  Monnoye,  ce 
qui  étoit  arrivé  déjà  quelque  temps  auparavant,  il  ne  s’engagea 
plus  dans  aucune  entreprife  confiderable  de  Mathématique,  ni 
de  Philofophie.  Car  quoique  l’on  pût  compter  pour  une  en¬ 
treprife  confiderable  la  Solution  du  fameux  Problème  des  Tra¬ 
jectoires  propofé  aux  Anglois  comme  un  défi  par  M.  Leibnits 
pendant  (à  conteftation  avec  eux,  5c  recherché  bien  foigneufè- 
ment  pour  l’embarras,  &  la  difficulté,  ce  ne  fut  prefque  qu’un 
jeu  pour  M.  Neuton.  Il  reçût  ce  Problème  à  4  heurs  du  foir, 
revenant  de  la  Monnoye  fort  fatigué,  5e  il  ne  fe  coucha  point 
qu’il  n’en  fût  venu  à  bout.  Après  avoir  fervi  fi  utilement  dans 
les  connoiffances  fpeculatives  toute  l’Europe  fçavante,  il  fèrvit 
uniquement  fa  Patrie  dans  des  affaires  dont  l’utilité  étoit  plus 
fenfible,  5c  plus  direfte,  plaifir  touchant  pour  tout  bon  Citoyen  5 
mais  tout  le  temps  qu’il  avoit  libre,  il  le  donngit  à  la  curiofité 
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de  fou  Efprit,  qui  ne  fe  faifoit  point  une  gloire  de  dédaigner 
aucune  forte  de  connoiflànce,  ôclçavoit  fe  nourrir  de  tout.  On 
a  trouvé  de  lui  après  ta  mort  quantité  d’Ecrits  fur  l'Antiquité, 
fur  PHiftoire,  for  la  Théologie  même,  fi  éloignée  des  Sciences 
par  où  il  eft  connu.  Il  ne  fe  pertnettoit  ni  de  paflèr  des  mo¬ 
ments  oififs  fans  s’occuper,  ni  de  s  occuper  legerement,  &  avec 
une  foible  attention. 

Sa  fànté  fut:  toujours  ferme,  &:  égale  jufqu  a  1  age  de  80  ans, 
circonftance  très  eifentielle  du  rare  bonheur  dont  il  a  joüi. 
Alors  il  commença  à  être  incommodé  dune  incontinence 
d’Urine,  encore  dans  les  5  années  foivantes,  qui  précédèrent 
fa  mort,  eut-il  de  grands  intervalles  de  lancé,  ou  d  un  état  fort 
tolerable,  qu’il  fè  procuroit  par  le  regime,  &  par  des  attentions 
dont  il  n  avoir  pas  eu  befoin  jufque-là.  Il  fut  obligé  de  fe  re« 
pofèr  de  fes  fondions  à  la  Monnoye  for  M.  Conduite  qui  avoir 
époufé  une  de  fes  Nieces,  il  ne  s  y  refolut  que  parce  qu’il  étoit 
bien  fur  de  remettre  en  bonnes  mains  un  dépôt  fi  important, 
&:  fi  délicat.  Son  jugement  a  été  confirmé  depuis  fa  mort 
par  le  choix  du  Roi,  qui  a  donné  cette  place  à  M.  Conduite. 
M.  Neuton  ne  fouftnt  beaucoup  que  dans  les  derniers  zo  jours 
de  fa  vie.  On  jugea  fûrement  qu’il  avoir  ia  Pierre,  &  qu’il 
nen  pouvoir  revenir.  Dans  des  accès  de  douleur  fi  violents 
que  les  gouttes  de  fueur  lui  en  couloient  fur  le  vifage,  il  ne 
pouflà  jamais  un  cri,  ni  ne  donna  aucun  figne  d’impatience,  ôc 
dès  qu’il  avoir  quelques  moments  de  relâche,  il  fourioit,  &:  par¬ 
loir  avec  fa  gayeté  ordinaire.  Jufque-là  il  avoit  toujours  lû,  ou 
écrit  plufieurs  heures  par  jour.  Il  lut  les  Gazettes  le  Samedi 
18  Mars  V.  S.  au  matin,  &  paria  long-temps  avec  le  Bodeur 
Mead,  Médecin  ceiebre>  il  pofièdoit  parfaitement  tous  fes  fens, 
&:  tout  fon  efprit,  mais  le  foir  il  perdit  abfolument  la  connoit- 
iànce,  &  ne  ia  reprit  plus,  comme  fi  les  facultés  de  fon  a  me 
n  avoient  été  fojettes  qu  a  s’éteindre  totalement,  &:  non  pas  à 
5  affoiblfo.  H  mourut  le  Lundi  fuivant  zo  Mars,  âgé  de  85  ans. 
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Son  Corps  fut  expofé  fur  un  Lit  de  parade  dans  la  Chambre 
de  Jerufalem,  endroit  d’où  Ton  porte  au  lieu  de  leur  fepulture 
les  perfonnes  du  plus  haut  rang,  &  quelquefois  Têtes  cou¬ 
ronnées.  On  le  porta  dans  T  Abbaye  de  Weftminfter,  le  Poile 
étant  foutenu  par  Milord  grand  Chancelier,  par  les  Ducs  de 
Montrofe,  &:  Roxburgh,  &  par  les  Comtes  de  Pembrocke,  de 
Sufl'ex,  de  de  Macclesfield.  Ces  fix  Pairs  d’Angleterre  qui  firent 
cette  fon&ion  folemnelle,  font  allés  juger  quel  nombre  de  per¬ 
fonnes  de  diftin&ion  groflirent  la  Pompe  funebre.  L’Evêque 
de  Rochefter  fit  le  Service,  accompagné  de  tout  le  Clergé  de 
l'Eglife.  Le  Corps  fut  enterré  près  de  l'entrée  du  Chœur. 
11  faudroit  prefque  remonter  chés  les  anciens  Grecs,  fi  Ton  vou¬ 
loir  trouver  des  exemples  d'une  aufli  grand  veneration  pour  le 
fcavoir.  La  famille  de  M.  Neuton  imite  encore  la  Grèce  de 
plus  près  par  un  Monument  qu'elle  lui  fait  élever,  &  auquel 
elle  employe  une  fomme  confiderable.  Le  Doyen  &:  le  Cha¬ 
pitre  de  Weftminfter  ont  permis  qu'on  le  conftruife  dans  un 
endroit  de  l'Abbaye,  qui  a  fouvent  été  refufê  à  la  plus  haute 
Nobleflè.  La  patrie  &  la  famille  ont  fait  éclater  pour  lui  la 
même  reconnoiflance,  que  s’il  les  avoit  choifies. 

Il  avoit  la  taille  mediocre,  avec  un  peu  d'embonpoint  dans 
fes  dernieres  années,  l'œil  fort  vif  &  fort  perçant,  la  phifio- 
nomie  agréable  &:  venerable  en  même  temps,  principalement 
quand  il  oftoit  là  perruque,  ôc  laifioit  voir  une  chevelure  toute 
blanche,  épaiftè  &:  bien  fournie.  Il  ne  fe  fervit  jamais  de  Lu¬ 
nettes,  &  ne  perdit  qu'une  feule  dent  pendant  toute  là  vie. 
Son  nom  doit  juftifier  ces  petits  détails. 

Il  ètoit  né  fort  doux,  oc  avec  un  grand  amour  pour  la  tran- 
quilité.  Il  auroit  mieux  aimé  être  inconnu  que  de  voir  le 
calme  de  fa  vie  troublé  par  ces  orages  Littéraires,  que  l'Efprit 
èc  la  Science  attirent  à  ceux  qui  s'élèvent  trop.  On  voit  par 
une  de  fes  Lettres  du  Gommer cium  Epijlolicum,  que  fon  Traité 
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d’Optique  étant  pteft  à  imprimer,  des  Objections  préma¬ 
turées  qui  s'élevèrent,  lui  firent  abandonner  alors  ce  deffein» 
Je  me  reprochés b  dit-il,  mon  imprudence  de  perdre  une  chofe 
auffi  réelle  que  le  reposy  pour  courir  après  une  Ombre .  Mais 
cette  Ombre  ne  lui  a  pas  échappé  dans  la  fuite,  il  ne  lui  en 
a  pas  coûté  fon  repos  qu'il  eftimoit  tant,  de  elle  a  eu  pour  lui 
autant  de  réalité  que  ce  repos  même* 

Un  caraébere  doux  promet  naturellement  de  la  modeftie,  6c 
on  attelle  que  la  fienne  sell  toujours  confervée  fans  alteration, 
quoi-que  tout  le  monde  fût  conjuré  contre  elle»  Il  ne  parloir 
jamais  ou  de  lui,  ou  des  autres,  il  n  agiffoit  jamais  d’une  ma» 
niére  à  faire  foupçonner  aux  Obfervateurs  les  plus  malins  le 
moindre  {intiment  de  vanité.  Il  eft  vrai  qu’on  lui  épargnoit 
affés  le  foin  de  fe  faire  valoir,  mais  combien  d’autres  n’auroient 
pas  laiflé  de  prendre  encore  un  foin  dont  on  fe  charge  fi  vo¬ 
lontiers,  &  dont  il  eft  il  difficile  de  fe  repofer  fur  perfonne  ? 
combien  de  grands  hommes  généralement  applaudis  ont  gâté 
le  concert  de  leurs  ioiianges  en  y  mêlant  leurs  voix  i 

Il  étoit  fimpie,  affable,  toujours  de  niveau  avec  tout  le  monde. 
Les  génies  du  premier  ordre  ne  méprifent  point  ce  qui  eft  an 
deffous  d’eux,  tandis  que  les  autres  méprifent  même  ce  qui 
eft  au  defltis.  Il  ne  fe  croyoit  difpenfé  ni  par  fon  mérité,  ni 
par  fa  réputation,  d’aucun  des  devoirs  du  commerce  ordinaire 
de  la  vie  ;  nulle  fingularité  ni  naturelle,  ni  affeétée,  il  fçavoit 
n’être,  dès  qu'il  le  falloir,  qu’un  homme  du  commun. 

Quoi-qu’il  fût  attaché  à  FEglife  Anglicane,  il  n’eût  pas  per- 
fécuté  les  Non-Conformiftes  pour  les  y  ramener.  Il  jugeoit 
les  hommes  par  les  mœurs,  &  les  vrais  Non-Conformiftes  étoient 
pour  lui  les  Vicieux  &  les  Méchants.  Ce  neft  pas  cependant 
qtfil  s'en  tînt  à  la  Religion  naturelle,  il  étoit  perfuadé  de  la  Ré¬ 
vélation,  &  parmi  les  Livres  de  toute  efpece,  qu’il  avoit  fans 
ceffe  entre  les  mains,  celui  qu'il  lifoit  le  plus  affidüement  étoit 
îa  Bible,  z  L'abondance 
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L’abondance  où  il  fc  crouvoic  6c  par  un  grand  Patrimonie, 
6c  par  fon  Emploi,  augmentée  encore  par  la  (âge  fimplicité  de 
fa  vie,  ne  lui  offroit  pas  inutilement  les  moyens  de  faire  du 
bien.  Il  ne  croyoit  pas  que  donner  par  fon  Teftament,  ce 

oint  laide  de  Teftament,  6>c  il  sert: 
’il  a  fait  des  libéralités  ou  à  fes  Pa- 
t  dans  quelque  befcin.  Les  bonnes 
aétions  qu'il  a  faites  dans  Lune  6c  l'autre  efpece,  n'ont  été  ni 
rares,  ni  peu  confiderablcs.  Quand  la  bienféance  exigeoit  de 
lui  en  certaines  occaiions  de  la  dépenfe  6c  de  l'appareil,  il 
étoit  magnifique  fans  aucun  regret,  6c  de  très  bonne  grace. 
Hors  de-là  tout  ce  fafte,  qui  ne  paroît  quelque  chofe  de  grand 
qu’aux  petits  caraderes,  étoit  féverement  retranché,  6c  les  fonds 
refervés  à  des  ufages  plus  folides.  Ce  feroit  effedivement  un 
prodige  qu’un  efprit  accoutumé  aux  réflexions,  nourri  dé  rai- 
fonnements,  6c  en  même  temps  amoureux  de  cette  vaine  mag¬ 
nificence. 

Il  ne  s’eft  point  marié,  6c  peut-être  n’a-t-il  pas  eu  le  loifiir  d'y 
penfer  jamais,  abîmé  d’abord  dans  des  études  profondes  6'  con¬ 
tinuelles  pendant  la  force  de  l’âge,  occupé  enfuite  d’une  Charge 
importante,  6c  même  de  fa  grande  confederation,  qui  ne  lui  laif- 
foit  fentir  ni  vuide  dans  fa  vie,  ni  befoin  d’une  fociété  dome- 
ftique. 

Il  a  laifle  en  biens  meubles  environ  32000  livres  Sterlin, 
c'eft-à-dire,  fept  cens  mille  livres  de  nôtre  Monnoye.  M. 
Leibnits,  fon  Concurrent,  mourut  riche  aufli,  quoi-que  beau» 
coup  moins,  6c  avec  une  fomme  de  referve  ailes  confiderable 
Ces  exemples  rares  6c  tous  deux  étrangers  femblent  mériter 
qu’on  ne  les  oublie  pas. 

*  Voyez  rUifi .  de  171^.  p.  Ï2S\ 


fut  donner,  aufli  n’a-t-il 
dépoiiillé  toutes  les  fois  qu 
rents,  ou  à  ceux  qu'il  fçavoi 
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